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AA GOOD THNGUP HIS SLEEVE 


oY Every man in the world has some- 

Yi sy thing up his sleeve. Some private, pet, 
project that is bound to benefit him. 
Some men hint about it, think about it, 
wink about it, but never tell. That is 
the cause of their failure. It is the pro- 
ject you give publicity to that wins. 
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Philadelphia 


IRIECO]RUD 


is a pretty good thing, but you would not know it if we contented 
ourselves with hinting, thinking and winking. So we give it publicity 
and keep on giving it publicity. 


_ OUR FEBRUARY ADVERTISERS GOT 
196,804 daily circulation for 25¢. a line. 
152,882 Sunday circulation for 20c. a line. 


If you have a good thing “up your sleeve,” give it publicity. Take 
off your coat and go to work. We knowit pays. It may interest you 
to learn that The Philadelphia Record spends as much money 
every year in advertising as do many large general advertisers. 

By the way, Philadelphia would be pleased to have you.attend the 
Republican National Convention in June. 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO., 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Summer ‘Resort Advertising is a feature of THz Recorp. Ten cents a line, single col- 
umn, for thirty consecutive times. 
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The NEWS, 


Baltimore’s 
Evening 
Paper, 


has more readers in Balti- 
more than any other news- 
paper, and covers a field 
which three morning pa- 
pers divide. The average 
circulation of THE NEWS 
during February, 1900, was 


40,134 daily 


showing a gain of 7,43l 
daily over February, 1899. 





M. LEE STARKE, 
Foreign Advertising Representative, 
Tribune Building, Boyce Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 























ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE 


VoL. XXX. NEW YORK, 


ADVERTISING WERNER’S 
CHAMPAGNE. 

OLD FORMS OF ADVERTISING—DONA- 
TIONS OF WINE AS AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT—THE COST OF SHOW CARDS 
—PAYING THE WAR TAX—THE 
RAPID GROWTH OF BUSINESS BY 
ADVERTISING—' ‘PREFERRED POSI- 
TIONS” ON FENCES—AN ADVER- 
TISING SONG. 


The advertising of Werner’s 
American Champagne has been no- 
ticeable for many years, and a 
PRINTERS’ INK representative, right- 
ly conjecturing that Mr. Werner 
would have an interesting story to 
relate, made a call at the offices, 
52 Warren street, one morning 
recently, and: was introduced to 
a kindly and _ white-haired old 
gentleman who received the rep- 
resentative of the Little School- 
master in a cordial manner. 

To my preliminary question Mr. 
Werner replied that Werner’s 
American Champagne—in pints and 
quarts—had been advertised since 
the business was first originated, 
’way back in 1865. The business 
was started for the purpose of 
demonstrating that a first-class 
champagne could be _ produced 
from American grapes and sold at 
a price that would put it within 
reach of 

“Were you in any other business 
prior to 1865, Mr. Werner?” 

“No, have been in the wine 
business all my life—and that is a 
long time. I was formerly with 
G. H. Mumm & Co., of Rheims, 
France, and with that house re- 
ceived my early experiences, and 
possibly my desire to try an Amer- 
ican champagne on the public. I 
began to seek a sale among the 
actual consumers, and so adver- 
tised my American champagne in 
the daily newspapers, some week- 
lies and the society papers.’ 
“What spaces did you use?” 
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“From two inches single-column 
to a whole page, according to the 
season or the importance of the 
medium. I also used theater pro- 
grammes extensively, and I do yet. 
I believe that great results can 
be traced to these mediums.” 

“Apart from newspapers, what 
other kind of advertising did you 
do in the old days?’ 

“One of my old forms of adver- 
tising—one that was well spok- 
en of in those days—was an 
elegant tally-ho, drawn by four 
white horses, with a liveried foot- 
man in front and a footman be- 
hand. Old New Yorkers will re- 
member what a sensation this ad- 
vertisement caused some thirty 
years ago as it was driven through 
the principal streets of the city. 
I rather fancy that I was the orig- 
inator of this idea—now so com- 
mon—but I will not positively 
clz aim it as my own. 

“Have you tried any other sim- 
ilar schemes*in the past?” 

“One of my favorite methods 
of advertising has been, and still 
is, the donating of champagne in 
large quantities to deserving peo- 
ple or institutions. At the time of 
the Mexican Veterans’ Associa- 
tion meeting in New Orleans in 
1878, hundreds of cases were sent 
down free for the benefit of the 
old soldiers there congregated, 
and years later, during the yellow 
fever plague at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, hundreds of cases of Werner’s 
American Champagne were sent 
from here for the benefit of the 
sick and convalescent.” 

“Anything of this kind happen 
in recent times?” 

“Yes, on the occasion of the 
arrival of Sampson’s victorious 
fleet in New York harbor in the 
summer of ’98 I had my own 
private yacht cruising around the 
bay, waiting for the Jackies. The 
yacht was fairly loaded with bot- 
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tles of champagne, and on the 
large sail was painted the words: 
‘Drink to the Health of the Fleet 
in Werner's % Pint Champagne.’ 
The little craft sailed all around 
the victorious fleet in full sight 
of the thousands of pleasure craft, 
and the members of our crew did 
nothing but throw bottles of the 
wine up to the sailors on each 
man-of-war and to the passengers 
on the excursion boats. That day 
we gave away 2,500 bottles of 
Werner’s American Champagne, 
and I considered it a successful 
advertisement.” 

“How about the Bryan dollar 
dinner ?” 

“Well, I sent 3,000 bottles there 
for the use of the diners, and 
some took the empty bottles home 
as souvenirs.” 

“You believe in the theory of 
sampling, Mr. Werner?” 

“Yes, judicious free sampling. 
I believe that the prospective buy- 
er ought to know, at times, with- 
out cost to himself, what he is go- 
ing to pay his money for.” 

“When did you put the ‘% pint’ 
first on the market ?” 

“Previous to 1897 Werner's 
American Champagne was only 
put up in pints and quarts, at 50 
cents and $1 respectively. I 
thought, however, that the sales 
might be largely increased if a 
more popular price could be ar- 
ranged, so in the year alluded to 
the now famous ‘% Pint’ was 
put on the market as an experi- 
ment. It was the same wine, in 
every respect, as that in the larger 
bottles, but its convenient size and 
price soon made it immensely pop- 
ular. I advertised it widely in 
the newspapers and some of the 
magazines of national circulation, 
and I had new no cards made 
for it at a cost of $7,000. These 
were liberally distributed to deal- 
ers throughout the country.” 

“Did you get the great sale 
you anticipated ?” 

“Yes, sir. Of all the cham- 
pagnes sold in America last year, 
Werner’s American Champagne 
ranks fourth in point of sales, with 
20,279 cases. No other domestic 
champagne had any such sale, and 
the result is, of course, attribut- 
able to the extensive and careful 
advertising. During the whole of 
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last year this firm paid a war tax 
that averaged $55 per day. Unlike 
the majority of "brewers and dis- 
tillers, we paid the tax ourselves, 
rather than have it saddled on the 
retailer. At the present time sev- 
enty-five per cent of our total sales 
are of the 25-cent bottles, which 
proves that it is a popular price 
and that the half-pint has grown 
in public favor since it has been 
advertised.” 

“Have you done any street car 
advertising, Mr. Werner?” 

“Somehow I do not think such 
advertising would be of great ben- 
efit to me, nor do I care for the 
‘L’ roads. I am, however, a lib- 
eral user of spaces onthe stations— 
posters, you know. I believe in 
judicious billposting, but I think 
its success is largely influenced by 
weather conditions. However, I 
prefer to select my own stations, 
and I do not care about the price 
so long as I can have my pick. 

pay as high as $800 a year for 
that sign near the entrance to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Altogether we 
have about 100 signs—painted 
signs, I mean—in and around 
Greater New York, each station 
being in a selected locality for 
which we pay a high price.” 

“What kind of advertising lit- 
erature do you send out, Mr. Wer- 
ner?” was asked. 

“Mainly booklets; they are very 
dainty and attractive. It contains 
a price list, and yet we do not 
seek direct trade. We send it out 
bearing our own address only, but 
all orders accruing from these 
booklets are referred to the near- 
est jobber. or wholesaler.” 

“Your trade-mark is a simple 
one, Mr. Werner.” 

“It is all the better for that. It 
is plain and honest. We do not 
affect foreign-looking labels in or- 
der to try and make the public be- 
lieve that our champagne is of for- 
eign origin. Our brand of Wer- 
ner’s American Champagne is ad- 
sandhind ge with an honest, 
home-made label, and we are 
proud of it.” 

“Have you used any advertising 
novelties ?” was another query. 

“If you mean in the way of sou- 
venirs—yes. Here is one, a com- 
bination knife and corkscrew that 
we had made in Germany, and it 











cost us about half a dollar. We 
gave it away to users of our cham- 
pagne, but I afterwards saw the 
folly of this, and since then I offer 
no inducement but the intrinsic 
merit of the wine itself and the 
low price. Frankly, I do _ not 
believe in present-giving in con- 
nection with honest goods.” 

“Who handles your champagne, 
Mr. Werner ?” 

“All good hotels and_ restau- 
ants, cafes, etc., and it is also sold 
by licensed grocers and the lead- 
ing druggists. We have drum- 
mers constantly on the road tak- 
ing orders for the champagne and 
distributing show cards and other 
advertising matter among the 
wholesale and retail trade.” 

“Might I ask what your adver- 
tising appropriation is?” 

** Really it would not do you any 
good to know, but I can tell you 
that this year it will be doubled, as 
we are going to make every exertion 
to increase the sale of our wine. 
As an auxiliary to the use of 
printers’ ink I am about to put on 
the streets of the city an auto- 
mobile delivery wagon which will 
be operated by two men in livery.” 

“Are you at all familiar with 
Printers’ INK, Mr. Werner?” 

“Am I? It is part of our edu- 
cation here, sir. When we get it 
on Wednesday morning I go 
through it carefully myself, and 
my two sons follow me. After 
that the clerks in the office read it, 
and one of them takes it home 
Saturdays for Sunday reading. I 
don’t believe there is an office in 
the city where Printers’ INK has 
more friends or more enthusiastic 
students. I think we shall have 
to get six copies instead of one.” 

The following are the words of 
a song which, with appropriate 
music, is sent to anybody upon 
request. The lines were written 
by John H. Devlin, an employee 
of the firm: 

A JOLLY NIGHT’S SPORT. 

(Champagne Song.) 
There’s many a time when it isn’t a 
crime 

To go out for a night’s jolly sport, 
When the rest are in bed, to paint the 

town red, 

And enjoy other fun of that sort. 
It is nat’ral, I think, to long for a 

drink 

ba our throats get so dreadfully 

ry, 
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But, beer is like lead, and whisky we 


dread, 
So I'll tell you all just what we'll buy. 
CHORUS: 
Champagne, champagne, come fill up 
your glass again! 
Hurrah for life and gaiety! let good 
cheer reign. 
Champagne, champagne, all join in our 
sweet refrain, 
Our glasses we’re filling, not a drop of 
it spilling 
It’s Werner’s Champagne! 
My girl Susan Jane once ordered cham- 
pagne 
When I only had twenty-five cents, 
To the waiter I winked, while the 
glasses he clinked, 
He brought Werner’s—she called it 
immense! 
That wine saved my life, now the girl 
is my wife, 
She thought I was rich as a lord. 
Let’s drink to her health, my love rolls 
in wealth 
And of course she foots up for my 


board! 
In a criminal court a prisoner was 
brought 
Who had stolen some Werner’s Cham- 
pagne, 


When the judge, wise and large, heard 
the plaintiff’s grave charge 
He said, in a voice loud and plain, 
“Though stealing is wrong, his temp- 
tation was strong, 
So I must let that prisoner go free; 
On my own private shelf I keep Wer- 
ner’s myself 
Tell the Court that the drinks are 
on me!” 





A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

Early in the month of January, 1900, 
amid an unearthly stillness while all nature 
slept, the angel of death bore the spirit of 
our Sunday school scholar, BOBBIE ZINK, 
from earth to its eternal reward. 

In his death South Street Sunday school 
loses one of its most efficient members, 
whose short but useful life was more or 
less identified with its interests. It should 
be the desire of each of us to imitate his 
example. 

The community has lost a pmght’ young 
man, whose heart was always open to the 
needs of distressed and afflicted friends, 
Many will miss his cheerful emile and hia 
kind word so often spoken. 

His parents lose a devoted son and one 
who was held in the highest esteem by 
—_ one whose privilege 1t was to know 

im, 

The sympathy of the Sunday school in 
a body is accorded to all the members of 
his family in their sore bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of this short me- 
morial of our aeparted scholar will be re- 
corded and a copy sent to the family of the 
deceased. J. M. C. DUKE, 

it Secretary. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE PORTS- 
MOUTH (vA.) “STAR,” 
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AN ALASKAN’S COM- 
PLAINTS. 


One of Printers’ INK readers, 
Mr. Lewis Garrison, of Columbus, 
Ohio, spent two years in Alaska. 
He says that during that time he 
sent away a little over $2,000 for 
business purposes, as well as arti- 
cles for himself and presents for 
friends, and has the following 
comments to make in regard to 





the methods of advertisers: 
Daniel Low & Company, Boston, 
ass., are perfectly reliable, as is gen- 
erally known. However, there may be 
some people in the United States who 
read this firm’s advertising matter in 
the magazines who are not acquainted 
with their responsibility. I will ex- 
plain the position they put themselves 


in were they dealing with some one who 
did not know them. sent a money 
order for $24.50 for half a dozen or 
so articles to be sent to a friend. This 
firm never even dropped me a_ postal 
card stating that the articles had gene 
forward or even intimating they re- 
ceived the money. Of cotrse, every 
one will agree that it is the height of 
ill manners to write to the friend who 
is in receipt of the presents to “= 
if such and such a thing was received 
all right. sent a small sum-——$2 
to Ed. Pinaud, New York City, for a 
small bottle of cologne to be sent to 
a certain address. To this day I do not 


know whether my $2 reached Fd. I'in- 
aud’s office or not. On an occasion 
when flowers would be an 


acceptable 
present to a friend in the States { sent 
some money to a ce rtain florist for that 
murpose. This florist is an advertiser; 
a in business methods, yet I never 
received a word that the »rder was 
filled. have a similar complaint to 
make of Lowney, of Boston, who re- 
ceived $3 for a box of his confection- 
ery. In the magazines I read of the 
small No. 2 Bull’s Eye Camera and 
thought it would be a nice yvift for a 
friend in the States. sent a money 
order for $8, which was the advertised 
price, and lo and behold, the return 
mail brought a letter from my friend 
saying that Eastman had written_ for 
60 cents additional for a roll of films, 
also stating that they would hold the 
camera until they got the 60 cents. In 
the same mail I got a letter from this 
firm: stating the same thing. My friend 
sent the 60 cents and I sent 60 cents. 
I do not know whether the proper two 
films were received by my friend or not. 
This is the first firm that wrote me 
relative to receiving remittance and 
only then with the explanation that my 
order was 60 cents short. I sent for 
a small camera for myself from this 
firm and instructed them to send it 
by mail, which would have cost very 
little. Up in Alaska express charges are 
high. I went to the office one day on 
call and there was my camera, but it 
cost $12 to get it out. L. C. Bliss & 
Company, the shoe men, are large ad- 
vertisers. I sent them $3.7 5 one time 
for shoes. By return aa I ‘got a 
postal card stating remittance was re- 
ceived and that goods would be sent as 
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as received from the stock room 
In 
another week I got the pair of shoes. 
This firm’s methods of business are ex- 


soon 
and also thanking me for the order 


cellent. There is one firm that just 
suits me in the way they treat custom- 
That is the Fred Macey Company 





ers. 
of Detroit. I sent them an order for 
a piece of furniture to be forwarded 


prepaid by freight to an address in 
the States as a present. I got a personal 
letter from the firm telling me that the 
remittance was received and that the 
goods would be _ forwarded within 
twenty-four hours and thanking me for 
the order and soliciting further favors. 
The next mail I received from this firm 
another small letter inclosing only the 
prepaid duplicate of the freight bill of 
lading. This showed to me positively 
what the article was that was shipped 
and to whom shipped, when received by 
the railroad company, and also that the 


firm had kept their word in prepaying 
the freight. This cost only one cent 
postage for the Macey Company and 
by it one knew what he got for his 
money. Along before the holidays I 
received a beautiful catalogue from 
this firm, which showed half-tones of 
the articles of furniture they offered, 
together with description and, best of 
all, the prices. This firm always puts 
the price of articles shown in the mag- 
azines. To one in a far distant place 
this is a convenience, for the loss of 
time in writing for the price and then 
sending for the goods m:z Baim it too long 
to wait. have found there is more 
magazine reading done in Alaska than 
in the States. Every one buys a mag- 
azine, even though the price of the 
ten-cent ones are fifty cents and one 
dollar. But they are exchanged and 
read and re-read from one end of the 
country to the other. In every cabin 
you enter there are half a dozen to a 
dozen magazines; in the cities of the 
States there are too many attractions 


for the people to studiously read mag- 
azines as they do in Alaska. The people 
want the prices of articles, as they will 





not write for this information. 
sic satlliatans a 
ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 
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PLUMBER WANTED, 
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| Women... 


judge by comparison. That’s why the 
women’s favorite newspaper in Minnesota 
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1 Sz. Paul Globe. 

« 

: It devotes more space to their interests. It 

‘ runs daily the most complete accounts of 

3 society news, fashion hints, club doings, 

. . . . 

° and everything in which the women are 
interested. 


It is a clean, bright, morning newspaper 
that is delivered to their homes by carrier 
and does not depend on street sales fora 
fluctuating circulation. 

It is the official organ of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

If you have anything that will interest 
the women of Minnesota, better advertise 
it in the paper they read. 

A request will bring some truthful infor- 
mation about the Northwest. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representative, Western Representatives, 
CHAS, H. EDDY, WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 
to Spruce St., Harry Fratick, Mgr., 


New York City 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BANKS AND AD' ADVERTISING. 


The New York Node indie pub- 
lishes an article by John G. Kelly, 
president of the First National 
Bank of Braddock, Pa., on the 
merits of advertising in relation 
to banks and financial institutions. 
Mr. Kelly says that for fifteen 
years past he has been “drum- 
ming” for business by persistent 
and systematic advertising. His 
plan has not been to exploit the 
special merits of his own bank 
so much as to educate the people 
in sound banking methods and 
convince them of the superiority 
of banks as depositories of money 
over old stockings, mattresses, 
chimneys or any other hiding 
place.. Incidentally he has, of 
course, given facts and figures 
showing the condition of his own 
bank. In the pursuit of this plan 
he has, from year to year, printed 
leaflets, sometimes in several dif- 
ferent languages, which he has 
placed in every house within busi- 
ness range of his bank. After a 
wide circulation of these leaflets 
he says: ‘We noticed results al- 
most immediately. People came 
in with the books in their hands 
and asked to be allowed to open 
accounts.” For the first twelve 
years after the bank began to ad- 
vertise Mr. Kelly attended to that 
part of the business himself, but 
for three years past it has been in 
the hands of a regular agent. 
“Fifteen years ago,’ he says, 
“when the bank began to adver- 
tise, we had comparatively few 
depositors and a surnlus of $15,- 
ooo. Now we have over five théu- 
sand depositors and a surplus of 


270,000. During the last year we 





have opened from 225 to 260 new 
accounts every month, and as the 
majority of them are savings ac- 
counts, deposited for at least six 
months, the advantage to the bank 
will be realized, even though many 
of the deposits are not for large 
amounts.” The Financier com- 
ments editorially on Mr. Kelly’s 
communication in terms of strong 
approval and expresses its belief 
that the business of almost any 
bank can be materially increased 
by judicious and persistent ad- 
vertising. “Banking is only a 
business,” says the Financier. “It 
is a dignified calling, but frigid 
reserve, aloofness, self-complac- 
ency and a magnified air of indi- 
vidual importance are not the 
only essentials in making it suc- 
cessful.” Different conditions 
would, of course, require different 
methods of advertising, as a mode 
that would prove successful in a 
small town would not succeed in 
a city. Ina large city where daily 
newspapers are published they of- 
fer the best and cheapest method 
of advertising. The point is that 
the banking business can be bene- 
fited by advertising just as any 
other business can, and that, other 
things being equal, the bank that 
“hustles” for business will get the 
lion’s share.—Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Journal. 


a 
SHAMEFUL. 

The Daily Inter-Mountain, published 
at Butte, Montana, is an "adeutiahne: 
pamphlet in which any article can be 
inserted at the stipulated price per 
line. Its specialty is paid puffs. 


—_——~+or——_——— 

Any salesman will tell you that he 
would much rather handle a line that is 
well advertised than one that is not 
known to the trade.—Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. 
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and quote prices. 





10 Spruce Street, New York, The Geo. P 
Rowell Advertising Agency keeps on file 


Monthly Magazines ; is authorized to Re- 
ceive and Forward Advertisements at the 
same rate demanded by the publishers, 
and is at all times ready to exhibit copies 
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THE RAGE FOR CLIPPINGS. 


Eighteen years ago a man had an 
idea, which he developed with 50 cents, 
the last money in his pocket. Less 
than a month ago half a dozen firms 
engaged in the business resulting from 
that idea coalesced and capitalized 
their joint undertaking at $5,000,000. 
The story had been told more than 
once of how a young Russian-Ameri- 
can at the end of his resources, saw a 
famous French artist pay handsomely 
for papers several days old, containing 
notices of his pictures, and was in- 
spired by the sight with the thought 
of making a business of furnishing 
such notices to whoever had need of 
them. To-day 50,000 persons and 
$50,000,000 are employed in the busi- 
ness of making and distributing news- 
paper clippings. There’ are between 
fifty and one hundred bureaus in the 
United States, nearly as many in Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe, 
others at Melbourne, Sydney, Calcutta, 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, Johannes- 
burg, Natal, Buenos Ayres and Rio 
de Janeiro. The biggest of these are 
in effect international. If they have 
not branches they have instead a sort 
of traffic arrangement, after the man- 
ner of the big banks, by which their 
foreign correspondents fill cabled 
orders almost as if they were received 
over their own counters. 

Even this does not mark the full 
spread of the idea. Railway, telegraph 
and express companies have gone in- 
to the business on their own account. 
At first they were among the best cus- 
tomers of the regular bureaus, but 
presently they began ordering local 
agents to clip and file every line of 
railway matter appearing in local sheets 
and to send the clippings to the main 
office, where they are indexed and put 
away. Several times an item so kept 
has proved to be worth a good many 
dollars to the company keeping it. 

Among clippers, as elsewhere, spe- 
cialization works. Some bureaus give 
their whole attention to literary mat- 
ters. The minute a book is out— 
sometimes even earlier—the writer of 
it receives their circular letter, inclos- 
ing a sample clipping, a notice of him- 
self or his book, and asking his sub- 
scription. The rate is $5 a hundred 
clippings, or if the writer be little 
known, $5 a year. When competition 


is keen figures are often lowered one- 
half. 


In case the author has already 
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engaged another bureau it is not un- 
common to ask that the late comer be 
allowed to send clippings also, receiv- 
ing pay only for such as are not dup- 
licates of those already received. Be- 
sides notices and reviews, the literary 
bureau will, if ordered, send all man- 
ner of literary intelligence. 

Emperor William is much too busy 
to read the papers, yet needs to know 
what his world is saying of particular 
things. So he has a scrapbook, in 
charge of a court officer. W.T. Stead 
is said to possess a whole library made 
up of clippings. It fills three rooms 
in a London house. Some bureaus 
concern themselves mainly with busi- 
ness affairs. They give to their sub- 
scribers all that appears in print con- 
cerning the subscribers’ lines of busi- 
ness, such as the letting of contracts, 
the adoption of building plans, new 
materials, inventions, discoveries, legal 
decisions affecting commercial inter- 
ests and legislation, The latest de- 
velopment is medical intelligence. 

One needs imagination to see any- 
thing picturesque in the mechanics of 
clipping. One establishment with 
more than a hundred employees shows 
to the casual eye only ranks and rows 
of men and women, reading, blue 
penciling, clipping, pasting and stamp- 
ing. This bureau’s usual output is 
50,000 clippings a week. 

Queen Victoria subscribes to more 
than one bureau, but never sees the 
clippings until they have been put in 
books under the editing of some of 
her family, which means, of course, 
the leaving out of anything unpleasant. 
The Prince of Wales also takes clip- 
pings from two sources. In addition 
he cuts out with his own hands all the 
pictures of himself which appear in 
the public prints. The royal patron 
dearest to clipping bureaus is the Czar 
of Russia. He has shown himself 
exceedingly well disposed toward 
them. Some of their notable orders 
have come from him. A New York 
bureau man has made for him 
sumptuously bound scrapbooks, all 
Russia leather, and gold clasps and 
gilt edges, first about the death and 
obsequies of his father, Alexander III., 
then about his own marriage and 
coronation ceremonies, and later in 
regard to the American journey of 
Hillkoff, his Minister of Railways. 
The house has now in hand clippings 
about the Peace Conference. 

Uncle Sam himself has taken the 
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clippings idea, and keeps at the White 
House a corps of clippers and a Gov- 
ernment scrapbook. President Cleve- 
land is said to have looked at the scrap- 
book just once in his last term—that 
was in the course of the Venezuelan 
crisis. Mrs. Harrison subscribed to a 
bureau on her own account and her 
daughter has many books full of the 
things printed about Baby McKee. 
Mrs. Cleveland had a scrapbook of 
personal notices-—not, however, of 
herself, but of her husband. The 
wives of other prominent men have 
similar books. Almost every. man in 
public life is a bureau subscriber. The 
Government has just ordered a scrap 
history of the war with Spain. It is 
in twenty big volumes, though most of 
the war pictures were left out. The 
volumes are bound in morocco cloth, 
and cost the Government $1,000. That 
sum, indeed, hardly covered the cost 
of making, but the bureau man has 
gathered a duplicate set of clippings 
and looks for his profit in them, 
whenever a rich and patriotic citizen 
decides to give a similar history to 
West Point or Annapolis. Stanford 
University has already a monumental 
set of scrap histories, bearing on every- 
thing American, and particularly the 
life and works of its founder. 

Lord Randolph Churchill ordered 
“everything unfavorable,” and was 
forced by the size of the first month’s 
bill to reverse hisorder. Nicola Tesla 
wants “electrical inventions.” Edison 
is more comprehensive—he orders 
clippings upon above twenty subjects 
of living interest. W. D. Howells 
subscribes intermittently for real in- 
cidents going with whatever story he 
may have in hand. One man who is 
said to have a plot factory patronized 
by both novelists and dramatists when 
imagination lags, wants all sorts of 
hairbreadth happenings. “ Stories of 
elopement” was another order. The 
maker of it, strange to relate, was not 
arealistic novelist, but aluckless lover, 
who hoped thus by vicarious example 
to persuade his sweetheart to defy her 
parent and make him happy. The 
Cramps get every line printed in any 
part of the world about any one of 
their ships—Vew York Sun. 


The “story” printed above is thus 
commented upon by Frank A. Bur- 
relle, of New York: 


A story is going round that there is 
$50,000,000 capital invested in the Press 
Clipping business engaging the services 








of 50,000 persons. This is too absurd 
to let go without contradiction. In 
New York there are four concerns that 
may be said to be in business. One in 
Philadelphia, two in Boston, one in 
Atlanta, Ga., two in Chicago, and one 
in San Francisco. Of the eight con- 
cerns, $25,000 would cover their entire 
actual investment, and they do not em- 
pioy to exceed 250 people. There may 
be a dozen other concerns who are 
trying to style themselves press clip- 
ers, but they have not made sufficient 
eadway to be called in business, but 
with these added you have twenty con- 
cerns all told, an increase of perhaps 
fifty people employed and a total added 
capital of perhaps $1,000. The press 
clipper starts very modestly. Person- 
ally I had $300 “to the good” when 
I started in Chicago in 1887. 
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THE ADVERTISING OF AD- 
WRITERS. 





The adwriter who advertises 
himself has not an enviable job. 
He is in the same position as the 
lawyer and the doctor, in that he 
sells his professional skill. If he 
boasts of this skill, not unduly, but 
in a manner that is really justified, 
the public discounts his statements 
immediately, for of all things it 
most detests self-praise. A mer- 
chant may laud his articles sky 
high without thereby showing bad 
taste or inciting prejudice in the 
minds of prospective purchasers ; 
but an adwriter who would do the 
same would be put down as an 
egotistical fool. How to be strong 
and effective in his advertisements, 
yet not praise himself, is the prob- 
lem as it presents itself. 

The author who writes a book 
does not announce it to the public 
nor explain wherein lies its merit 
or interest. He lets his publisher 
doit, or the critics. In the same way 
an adwriter might occasionally let 
others describe his merits; people 
for whom he has written. If he 
“T am an excellent writer of 


says: 
advertisements,” it loses all its 
force, even if it is true, simply be- 
cause he says it himself; but if 


he should publish a letter from 2 
concern whose announcements he 
had prepared, saying: “You are 
an excellent advertis sing writer,’ 

the effect would be totally differ- 
ent. The methods of stating a fact 
do not alter the fact. itself perhaps, 
but they have great influence in 
giving it proper effect. 

There are certain helps which 
the adwriter is capable of giving 
to business men. A short, pithy 
statement of what the writer of 
advertising really exists for, how 
he can aid to bring business and 
to keep it, makes a convincing sort 
of announcement when _ supple- 
mented by a statement that Smith, 
the adwriter, is prepared to offer 
his services in such connections. 
He can then dilate on his experi- 
ence, tell what other people have 
said of him, and make statements 
the conservatism of which will lead 
business men to believe that he is 
a rational being, worthy to be con- 
sulted and employed in business 
undertakings.—The Advisor, 


One Million and One 
Hundred Thousand sep- 
arate and distinct families 
can be reached with our two 
publications, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

The JOURNAL 
circulation 


has now 
reached a of 
g00,000 copies each issue— 
monthly—and THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST 230,000 
copies weekly. 

The duplication between 
the two publications is very 
limited, as we have discov- 
ered by careful examination. 

A circulation of 1,100,000 
copies—the kind that brings 
actual sales and not merely 
postal cards for catalogues 
or booklets because they 
are free. 

The cost is $7.00 per 
line—$6.00 for the JOURNAL 
and $1.00 for the Post. 

One million one hundred 
thousand circulars would 
cost $11,000 
stamps alone—printing, 


for one-cent 


envelopes, addressing, etc., 
would make a total cost of 
possibly $15,000. What 
would it cost you to get 
1,100,000 names of good 
families together? 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 

PHILADELPHIA, 








POSTERS. 


While some old buildings in 
Milwaukee were being torn down 
recently, the remnants of a poster 
that had been pasted on the wall 
forty years ago were brought to 
light. It was a circus poster of 
1860 and an interesting fact con- 
cerning it is that it was partly 
printed and partly painted by 
hand. In speaking of the old bill, 

A. Fitzgerald, the Milwaukee 
billposter, expressed the opinion 
that it was one of the earliest at- 
tempts at big poster work. 

“One of the first showmen to 
resort to big dead wall adver tis- 
ing,’ said Mr. Fitzgerald, “‘was 
Billy Arlington, the minstrel, who 
began it in the early ’60’s; most 
of his posters were hand painted. 


Later on, when the printers were 
equipped with poster type, the 
hand-painted posters were still 


much resorted to by barn-storm- 
ing companies, who were thus 
able to avoid much of the heavy 
expense in this department. It 
was their custom to employ an 
advance agent who had had artis- 
tic experience. On entering a 
town he would paint a number of 
posters for the next stop, putting 
up those already prepared. He 
used the stage of the theater for 
his painting floor. 

“Lately this hand-painting has 
been taken up in a new way, large 
city posters being turned out that 
have decided artistic merit. The 
painting is done in a studio and 
then put up on the billboards in 
sections. These posters are va- 
riously known as ‘artotypes,’ ‘man- 
igraphs’ and ‘hypnotics,’ and the 
painting is done with printers’ 
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inks of various colors, 
down with benzine, which 
has merit as a quick drier. 


thinned 
i also 
The 
advantage of this new form of 
poster lies in the cheapness, where 
only a few are needed, compared 


with the engraved color style. 
With the engraved posters the en- 
graving is the big expense, so 
that a small number are about as 
expensive as a large order. 

“Since 1860 the circus business 
has vastly developed its various 
departments, perhaps none more 
than that of the billboard advertis- 
ing. To-day it costs one of the 
big circuses about $1,000 to cover 
the Milwaukee billboards. This 
means about 10,000 sheets. The 
cost of the printing alone will 
average $2 a ‘stand.’ The sheets 
are about 28x42 inches and are 
in four colors, which means they 
must go through the process four 
times. There are on an average 
forty-eight sheets to a stand. This 
country has taken a world lead on 
billboard posters and the Barnum- 
Bailey show is said to have been 
obliged to ship shiploads of it to 
England, not being able to get 
such printing on the other side. 
Such a circus puts up about $600 
worth of posters on an average at 
each place where it shows, and 
as the show season is of several 
months’ duration, it can be read- 
ily believed that fabulous sums 
are required each year in this one 
department.”—Profitable Adver- 
tising, Boston, Mass. 


ASSERTION WITHOU" iT ~ FOUNDA- 
TI¢ 


The time is not ne ‘Gmtent when the 
actual circulation of papers will be 


compelled by law to be made known.— 
Mail Order Journal. 











The Indianapolis Press 


is not in essentials a new paper. 
a crystallization of the old and well ap- 
proved principles and policies under a 
new name and vastly improved form. 


It is 























TURNER’S WAY. 


THE MEANS AND METHODS OF A 
BALTIMORE REAL ESTATE MAN, 


Leonidas G. Turner, of Clay- 
ton, N. J., went to Baltimore sev- 
eral years ago to take advantage 
of the superior educational facili- 
ties offered by that city. Not long 
after graduation he entered the 
employ of the Land and Immi- 
gration Department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and im- 
mediately laid out and developed 
the town of Brunswick, Md. 
Later on he became an_inde- 
pendent real estate operator and 
built the suburban towns of Gar- 
rison Heights, 
West Arlington, 
St. Denis, Relay, 
Druid Glen and 
Belleview. Tur- 
ner is a bold. 
advertiser and 
makes the writ- 
ing of his ad- 
vertisements his 
recreation. His 
appropriation in- 
creases steadily. 
For 1900 he has 
laid aside $60,- 
ooo. Two-thirds 
of this will be 
divided equally 
between job 
printers, mnews- 
papers and bill- 
posters; the re- 
mainder will be 
used for postage 
stamps, railroad 
tickets and other 
miscellaneous expenses, which 
Turner charges to advertising ac- 
count. 

Turner is a methodical man. 
His diary for 1900 is already fill- 
ed with the outline of the sea- 
son’s campaign. This diary must 
be seen to be appreciated. It is 
only secondary in interest to his 
scrapbook, which contains the 
history of his past work. Here 
are the entries for the week com- 
mencing April 29, 1900. They in- 
dicate a systematic plan. 

April 29, 10 in. 5 col. display in 
all Sunday papers. 

April 30, 10 in. § col. in World 
and News; 500 lines in cla: = 
columns of Sun; 10 in. § col. 





Lzonipas G. TuRNER. 
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American and Herald. Fifty 
line reader in all dailies. 

May 1, typewritten letters to 
answers to ads. Fifty line read- 


er in all dailies. One-half — 


classified in Sun; 10 in. 5 col. 
American, News, World aad 
Herald, German Correspondent 


and German Journal; 500 half- 
sheet hangers te billposters. 

May 2, change ads for all 
dailies; same space as May 1; 
with orders to all weeklies to 
copy; 30,000 circulars No. 1 to 
billposters for distribution. 

May 3, illustrated booklet to all 
correspondents; 30,000 door-bell 
tags to billposters for distribu- 
tion ; change ads 
for all dailies; 
same space as 
May 2. Ten-line 
reader for all 
dailies. 

May 4, change 
ads in all dailies; 
same space as 
May 3; 30,000 
copies of circu- 
lar 2 to bill- 
posters for dis- 
tribution. 

May 5, change 
ads in all dailies; 
same space as 


May 4; 30,000 
circular 3 to bill- 
posters. 


The entire sea- 
son’s work is 
thus already de- 
tailed and will 
not be deviated 
from except that 
newspaper space may be increased 
if special occasions arise. Booklets 
and maps are sent when request- 
ed; free tickets to the property 
which are procured in 1,000 lots, 
are sent with the booklets, and are 
attached todoor-bell hangers. Tur- 
ner traces results by the use of the 
card reproduced on next page. 

The Turner books were sum- 
marized for the benefit of Print- 
ERS’ INK. With his scrap before 
him, on the margins of which are 
penciled the various expenditures 
for advertising, he frankly gave an 
insight into the good advertising 
which he has put out. “This 
book,” said he, “shows what 
Printers’ INK has taught me. I 
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have had the publication regu- 
larly from the date of ‘its incep- 
tion. The four months preceding 
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Memos. of calls dated. 


the opening of Garrison Heights 
I spent in studying back numbers, 
and there were mighty few ideas 
presented by its writers—from 
Herzberg to Bates—that I did not 
adapt to my uses. I do not claim 
any particular originality for my 
advertising, but I certainly have 
been a_ successful adapter of 
Printers’ INK ideas. Our cash 
books show that we have sold out 
and built up every tract that we 
have handled and at a profit, and 
every sale has been made asa 
direct result of some form of ad- 
vertising.”” The agents, Mr. Tur- 
ner explained, were simply sales- 
men to the people who were at- 
tracted by the ads. 

Mr. Turner, speaking of the 
Baltimore papers, said all dailies 
were worth their price except the 
Herald and the World; that while 
he realizes returns from _ those 
papers they are not as pronounced 
as their alleged circulation would 
warrant; that the Sun is the bet- 
the 
reach the masses; 


ter paper to reach the classes, 
American to 
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that he would not think of drop- 
ping the News, though the returns 
from that paper were rather hard 
to trace; that the German Corre- 
spondent pays better in proportion 
to its circulation than any other 
Baltimore daily and he wished the 
circulation was larger; he also 
said the German Journal was 
worth exactly what it charges for 
space. Of the weeklies, Mr. Tur- 
ner said that aside from the Bo- 
hemian, Italian and Polish papers, 


they were not worth recom- 
mending, though they paid him 
well enough, so he could hardly 


afford to drop them from his list. 
Of circulars, hangers, etc., he said 
they were very valuable to him 
and he will use more during 1900 
than ever before. It has been 
Turner’s custom to get all of his 
job printing and engraving in 
Baltimore, but his orders for 1900 
will eo to Philadelphia houses and 
to England, as he wishes to change 
the styles—which he believes to 
have become too familiar. 
Frank A. Heywoop. 


+o ——- 


NINETEENTH CENTURY HAPPEN- 
INGS. 


The fact that the year 1900 closes 
the nineteenth century, brings forcibly 
to the attention the advance that has 


taken ~~ in the printing and allied 


trades. Below are some of the more 
important stationery and _ printing 
“events” of the nineteenth century: 


The first power printing ee patent- 
ed by Koenig in 1810 in England. 

The first typewriter to be patented 
in the United States was by W. A. 
Surt in 1820. 

The first 
invented and 
Church. 

The first steam power printing press 
set up in the United States was at 
- oa New York, by Benthuysen, in 
182 

The first lead pencil factory 
United States was started at 
Mass., by Joseph Dixon in 1830. 

The envelope was first used 
United States in 1839. 

The first photographic portrait taken 
from life was produced by Professor 
Draper, at University of N. Y., 1839. 

The postage stamp for mailing’ letters 
was first used in the 1840. 

Richard M. Hoe secured the first pat- 
ent for a double cylinder printing press 
in 1842. 

Ww. A. Bullock patented the first 
printing press to print the paper from 
a roll in 1860. 


was 
by 


typesetting machine 
patented in 1822 


in the 
Salem, 


in the 


20 — 
TWO CLASSES. 
The world is divided into two classes 
the fellows who want to get their 
names in the newspapers and those who 
want to keep them out.—Advisor, 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** 7 said in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 





The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
ae can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FKOM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsoluely. 


ALABAMA, 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (1). 
—Only morning daily and Lest paper 
in Alabama. Has a territory exclusively 
its own and covers it completely. 
Reaches 179 towns daily outside of Bir- 
mingham. . 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno (Cal.) Democrat (1).—The 
Fresno Democrat goes into the homes 
of the wage-earners of Fresno and 
vicinity, a hive of industry with 25,000 
population, who carefully scan its adver- 
tising columns, because they buy closest, 
The only evening paptr in _ Fresno 
County, it is steadily growing in influ- 
ence and popularity. The leading local 
and general advertisers are constantly 
represented in its columns. 

Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union (1). 
—Only morning paper in Sacramento, 
occupying a unique and most important 
field. For upwards of half a century 
a powerful factor in California adver- 
tising, and should not be omitted from 
any list. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (Col.) Republican (1).—The 
great and undisputed leader of the 
Trans-Missouri country—equal to any 
of the great metropolitan newspapers 
of the United States. A powerful and 
discriminating clientage and a_never- 
failing trade winner. 

Denver (Col.) South Side Citizen 
(3).—The Citizen is an all-home print 
weekly journal devoted to the interests 
of the South Side, Denver’s most popu- 
lar suburb. Its bona fide average cir- 
culation from August 5, 1899, to Janu- 
ary 6, 1900, was 1,978 copies per week. 

GEORGIA, 

Atlanta (Ga.) Journal (1).—Greatest 
circulation qf any daily in eleven South- 
ern States. Marching through Georgia 
to the tune of over 30,000 daily. Rates 
reasonable and inflexible, and one of 
the best payers of any daily in the 
United States. It covers a rich terri- 
tory. No duplication. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington (Ill.) School and Home 
Education (2).—In the educational field 
we reach the better paid class of teachers, 
principals and superintendents through- 
out the United States, our circulation 
being largest, howevér, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Our subscribers know how 


EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper, 





to judge goods from the advertisements 
of them, and they know how to do 
business by mail, and they can also be 
trusted to pay their bills promptly. We 
reach a selected list of the homes of 
those who are best educated, and most 
interested in the education of their 
children. Most of these people are also 
in good circumstances. We feel sure, 
therefore, that you cannot reach a better 
selected list with the same circulation. 
Our average circulation during the last 
volume was 12,450 copies a month, and 
our subscription list is increasing about 
10 per cent a year. 

Chicago (Ill.) Epworth Herald (1).— 
The Epworth Herald is_ limited to 
twelve columns weekly. Every adver- 
tisement has a good position. One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand families re- 
ceive the Herald every Saturday. 

Chicago (Ill.) Show Window (3).— 
More merchants read the Show Window 
than any other periodical published. It 
is the recognized authority on window 
trimming throughout the civilized world. 
It teaches the merchant how to sell his 
goods, how to employ the greatest ad- 
vertising art known to modern times, 
how to keep his establishment in_ the 
front rank of merchandising. From 
month to month it illustrates all that 
has been done to make show windows 
attractive and remunerative, and also 
tells what may be done. Its writers are 
the acknowledged masters of the art 
of window trimming, its suggestions are 
practical and valuable, its cost so low 
that all may become subscribers. 

Chicago (Ill.) Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics (2).—In five months this journal 
has run up from 5,000 copies monthly 
to 30,000 copies monthly. Rates lowest 
of any publication; returns highest in 
proportion to cost. 

INDIANA, 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Press (2).—From 
one insertion of a keyed advertisement 
in the Indianapolis Press 296 answers 
were received. “Straws show which 
way the wind blows.” 

IOWA. 

Des Moines (Iowa) Capital (1).— 
Has a guaranteed daily circulation of 
12,500, which is larger than that of 
any other Iowa Republican daily news- 
paper. 

Oskaloosa (Iowa) Journal (2).—Offi- 
cial paper of Oskaloosa and Mahaska 
County—the richest in agriculture and 
coal mining in the State. For three 
years the only paper in the county to 
comply with the statute and file a sworn 
statement with copy of list of subscrib- 
ers with the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. We sell advertising space on 
its merits and recognize that the adver- 
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tiser has the same right to know the 
circulation his ad will secure from our 
paper that we have to know the num- 
ber of dollars with which he will settle 
his advertising account. We guarantee 
to foreign advertisers the same consider- 
ations that have secured for the Journal 
the largest home patronage enjoyed by 
any paper in the county. 


KENTUCKY. 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (1). 
—The great Southwestern  thought- 
molder. A medium of tremendous 
power, far-reaching, commanding and 


creating in its influence and effect. No 
other like it. Double the circulation of 
any morning paper in Kentucky. The 
Weekly Courier-Journal, for sixty years 
the great family favorite and welcome 
visitor to thousands of Southern 
homes. Circulation extends to every 
State and Territory. 


Louisville (Ky.) Times (1).—The 
great afternoon leader of the South. 
Admittedly the largest circulation of 


any daily newspaper in the whole South 
—no exception. Average entire year 
1898, 33,405. 

LOUISIANA. 

New_Orleans (La.) States (1).—The 
daily States is very close to the hearts 
and homes of New Orleans. It reaches 
day in and day out 90 per cent of the 
English- speaking people of that city. 
It is the best paying medium in New 
Orleans. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) Herald (1).—Has 
forged to the front and will stay there. 
Has the courage to print its actual cir- 
culation day by day and sweuir to its 
accuracy. A thorough and up-to-date 
newspaper, educating the coming gen- 
erations. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Traveler (1).—A 
New England journalistic cyclone. Cir- 
culation admittedly largest and results 
greatest. Sweeps its field and none dare 
dispute its power. Biggest results for 
the money. 

Springfield (Mass.) Farm and Home 
(z).—Has the largest advertising pat- 
ronage by the greatest number of ad- 
vertisers and the largest subscription 
list of any agricultural periodical in 
the world. Its advertising columns for 
the past twelve months bear witness 
to this truth. Its subscription cam- 
aign is more successful than ever. 
Nearly 280,000 actual subscribers now 
take Farm and Home regularly, and 
300,000 copies will be required for each 
issue regularly throughout the year. 
We guarantee this number apart from 
any extra issues. fhe March 15 issue 
of Farm and Home will be 350,000 
copies, going to quite 45,000 postoffices. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit (Mich.) American Boy (1).— 

The February number of the American 


Boy was its fourth number. Of the 
four issues the following were printed 
and circulated: November, ’99 (1st 
number), 5,000; December, ’99 (2d 
number), 8,800; January, 1900 (3d 
number), 10,000; February, 1900 (4th 
number)—rst edition, 12,000; February, 


1900 (4th number)—z2d edition, 5,000. 
Total for February, 17,000. The Feb- 
ruary number was in the mails January 
2sth. By February 2d every copy of 
that number was used and 5,000 extra 
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There 
possibility of a third edition. 
averaging 400 new subscribers a day. 


is more than a 
We are 


were ordered. 


MINNESOTA, 

Duluth (Minn.) Evening Herald 
(1).—The Duluth Evening Herald 
guarantees to its advertisers a bona fide 
paid circulation treble that of any other 
me newspaper published in the State 

i 


nnesota outside of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Times (1).— 


Carries more columns of paid advertis- 
ing than any other paper in the twin 


cities. 

Redwood Falls (Minn.) Redwood 
Gazette (2).—The first and best coun- 
try newspaper. Every town in_ Red- 


wood County represented in its issues. 
Circulation over 1,5 


St. aul (Minn. Globe (1).— 
During nine months ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1900, the lobe carried 
381,934 agate lines more advertising 
than for the corresponding period in 
1898. Advertisers who used this addi- 


tional space say they did it because the 
Globe has developed wonderfully the 
past year in pulling powers. The rates, 
in proportion to circulation given, are 
extremely reasonable—for legitimate ad- 
vertising—other kinds not accepted at 
any price. 
MISSOURI. 

Joplin (Mo.) News-Herald (1).—Is 
the only evening paper published at 
Joplin, the great and growing metrop- 
olis of the Missouri-Kansas zinc and 
lead region. The city proper has a 
population of over 35,000 and is grow- 
ing at the rate of 500 a month. The 
mining district’s population is estimated 


at 100,000 and the News-Herald is the 
only newspaper that fully covers the 
field. It is issued every work-day even- 


ing and Sunday morning and has a net 
paid circulation of 5,000. It owns and 
ont the exclusive evening franchise 
of the Associated Press for this city, 
besides having its own correspondents 
in all the camps of the district. It 
has the finest equipped newspaper plant 
in the Southwest. t uses the Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machines, whereby 
all the news of the day is printed - 
to the hour of going to press, 3.30 p. 

The Sunday News-Herald prints_all he 
mining news that is reliable. Its ore 
output reports are authoritative and it 
circulates in the great financial centers 


more widely than all the other papers 
in the Missouri-Kansas mining region 
combined. ‘lhe News-Herald has a 
field exclusively its own and no adver- 
tising can reach its clientage except 
through its columns. The reason is 
simply this: Joplin is the most rapidly 


growing city in the world to-day. Rates 
are low in proportion to circulation and 


value as a cover for this great and 
prosperous field. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times (1).— 


Makes three lightning, limited journeys 
every day through the advertisers’ coun- 
try. reaching 800 towns on day of pub- 
lication, 300 before breakfast and 500 
before dinner, emphasizing the vast im- 


portance of quick and thorough dis- 
tribution. It gets there quick! 
TEXAS. 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard (2).— 
2,000 of the _ rich cattle barons of 


Texas, worth $25,000,000, read the San 
Angelo Standard every week. 














SIGNS IN PUBLIC PLACES. 

From a_ petition of some length, 
signed by citizens and taxpayers and 
presented to the Board of Supervisors 
of San Francisco, in a general effort 
to secure the passage of an ordinance 
which will prohibit the use of public 
spaces for slivertising purposes, the fol- 
lowing interesting statements are taken: 

We, the undersigned printers and 
ublishers, respectfully request your 
nonorable board to pass an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of public spaces for 
advertising purposes. 

First—The use of the streets and 
parks for advertising purposes is unfair 
competition with us, who are engaged 
in the legitimate business of selling 
advertising. We employ the highest 
orice union labor in San _ Francisco. 
Ne pay a considerable portion of the 
taxes of the town, and we have a right 
to ask for protection against competi- 
tion that pays nothing. 

Second—Fence advertising and _ bill- 
posting in public places are untidy and 
objectionable. The pictures are gener- 
ally coarse, frequently obscene. It is 
not right to encumber the streets with 
advertising wagons or advertising men 
in costumes, destroy the view with ban- 
ners and placard fences on public prop- 
oy with signs. : 

Inder present conditions a property 
holder is permitted to use a portion of 
the sidewalks to expedite the erection 
or repair of a_ building. em 4 
he surrounds the work with a hig 
board fence, not for the purpose of 
protection, but to rent as an advertising 
jlacard. The fact that this fence brings 
him in a large revenue is frequently a 
cause for delaying the work. We will 
cite as an example of the misuse of 
this privilege an advertising fence on 
Geary street, opposite Union. square, 
where for thirty days the entire side- 
walk has been covered, pedestrians have 
been forced to walk in the street and 
subjected to other annoyances, simply 
because some one is making a profit out 
of an advertising fence. 

Recently an advertising fence was 
erected around the Baldwin block and 
rented for a large sum of money. The 
millionaire who owns that a is 
certainly not an object of charity, and 
it is unfair to give him a portion of 
the public sidewalk for the display of 
signs. The same objections apply | to 
every fence erected around private im- 
provements. 

In the city of New- York contractors 
placing fences around new buildings or 
repairs are compelled to keep them free 
from aewertionng signs. In the same 
city no owner of property may erect on 
his property an advertising fence of 
a greater height than ten feet. The 
passage of this ordinance has so much 
improved the appearance of the _ streets 
of New York that no one would will- 
ingly return to the old evil state of 
a which was akin to that existing 
in San Francisco. Every policeman in 
New York is compelled to see to the 
enforcement of the sign ordinance, and 
any person pasting bills on ash barrels 
or street obstructions is immediately ar- 
rested, fined and sent to jail. 


- bs rt 

Tue advertising critic is frequently 
the man who needs criticism the most. 
— Advisor. 
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AN ADVERTISING DODGE. 

At a meeting of an upper West Side 
political club a few nights ago, after 
the chairman had asked if there were 
any remarks on a question before the 
house, a long silence was broken by a 
man who arose and said that he would 
like to say a few_words, says the New 
York Tribune. He was young, with 
a face not over-attractive, and his 
clothes were seedy. He attacked the 
unimportant local subject with the feroc- 
ity of an orator upon whose words the 
fate of nations might have hung. He 
talked glowingly, continuously and un- 
interruptedly for many minutes, and in 
that time managed to be on both sides 
of the question at once. It was evidertt 
that he did not want to offend either 
the supporters or the opponents of the 
measure. He went into history and 
quoted authorities upon abstruse topics, 
which he managed somehow to make 
fit the trivial issue. In the course of 
his remarks he repeated many times 
the phrase: ‘“‘Now, I, as a lawyer, be- 
lieve so and so,” or, varying it, said: 
““My friends come to me and say: ‘Mr. 
Blank, what is your position on this 
question?’ As a lawyer, I answer that 
it appears to me so and so.” Investi- 
gation led to the discovery that he was 
one of a class of men who belonged to 
numerous small political organizations 
for the purpose of advertising their 
business at the meetings. The words, 
“T, Mr. Blank,” and “I, as a lawyer,” 
form the key to the method employed. 
The hearers are left in no doubt as to 
the man’s pursuit, and there is always 
a chance that at the meeting some 
one will be present who will need legal 
assistance, and may be deceived into 
the belief that the orator is a man of 
standing in the legal profession. As 
long as the man’s remarks are in order 
the chairman cannot suppress him. He 
is looked on, however, as one of the 
evils to be shunned. 


AN ADVERTISING SCHEME. 

Mr. S. Gross, of Gross Bros. & Co., 
Unionville, Mo., in speaking of best 
results from advertising, said: “One 
day recently I turned my entire store 
over to the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
allowed them 20 per cent on all sales 
for the day. The leading ladies of the 
society acted as salesladies and told 
all their friends of the great day, 
then they advertised in the local pa- 
pers so that it would escape no one’s 
notice. They paid for the advertise- 
ment. -This was the talk of the town 
and I found it the greatest advertise- 
ment I have ever had, and one thing 
of importance was that it moved a 
lot of slow sellers.”—Chicago Dry Goods 
Reporter. 


a 
WITH ANOTHER NAME. 

An article headed “Title Insurance” 
would attract only those interested in 
such matters; but the chances are that 
the same article with the heading, “She 
Lost Her Home,” would be read by 
almost every one who saw it.—Baltimore 
(Md.) News. 

a 

No advertiser is teape enough or has 
money enough to advertise in every 
publication that is placed before him.— 
Advisor. 
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IN JAMAICA. 

Kingston is the chiet city and the 
Jamaica Daily Telegraph and Anglo- 
American Herald is the chief newspa- 
per. The size of the paper is the same 
as the New York Herald and has ordin- 
arily eight pages, but on Saturdays and 
special occasions twelve pages. ‘The 
Telegraph is printed_on the usual slow 
printing presses of England, each sheet 
being wetted down. ‘The paper has a 
healthy advertising patronage and many 
English firms are representel in its 
columns. “Bovril,” the London medi- 
cine, advertises in this wording: “‘Don’t 
wreck your health on the rocks and 
shoals of wasting diseases when the 
blood-giving | buoy of Bovril is within 
your reach.” Below are_two samples 
of advertisements of the Jama’ca style: 





THE DOOR 1900. 

You are standing at the door of 1900. 
If you enter rightly it means success. 

Doors do not open by themselves. 
You and we can open them, 

The men who went through the 
of success during the year 1899 all 
said the door was labeled push. 

PUSH WHAT? HERE WE COME IN. WE 
ARE UP-TO-DATE, 

Those who buy our goods are con- 
stantly praising the quality of them 
as being the best to be had, and if we 
required testimonials to help us along, 
we fear no book on earth would be 
large enough to contain them. 

Put your business in our hands. Even 
one trial order will give you confidence 
in us and it will make you a wiser and 
richer man. 


door 





” Blere is sicther of La Paloma Cigars: 





Smoke La Paloma Cigars, my friends 

Men grieve to throw away their ends. 

Of course, as you know, even Palomas 
must go. 

Kingstonians say they are far the best, 

Even strangers invariably admit that, 
I guess. 

La Paloma Cigars they are cool, they 

° are sweet, 

Always Comme 
heat. 


il faut, in cold or in 


Paloma Cigars are known to be good, 

All over the island that is well under- 
stood. 

Let oe prevent you procuring a 

Of "Peleme Cigars, the right smoke 
for you. 

Money we sell for; but that’s not only 
our aim, 

Along with it we’ve got and will keep 
up our fame. 


Cigars like Palomas are always ready 
for use 

In all seasons, whichever 
brand you may choose. 

Gentlemen all pronounce them the best 
they have usec 

And wherever offered for sale they are 
never refused. 

Respecting the ladies, just list 
they say: 

Sweet and fragrant, how nice, 
sir, smoke away. 


particular 


what 


please, 





“Smoke Le Paloma Ci- 
the beginning of 


Notice the 
gars” spelled down 





But it is a pretty fair 
Tropics. 
Lewis GarRISON. 


the “poetry.” 
effort for the 


ee en aa a 
INTERESTING READING, 

The following interesting reading no- 
tice was inserted in recent issues or the 
local weeklies by an ‘“‘all-around”’ store 
in Perry, lowa: 

WHAT IS IT? WHY IS IT SO POPULAR? 

These are plain questions, plainly put, 
and | will answer them plainly. Read 
er, you will remember if you are a 
citizen of this community the terrible 
fire of November, 1898, in which thou- 
sands of dollars were lost. I was one 
of the losers, saw the result of years 
of hard labor and earnest application 
go up in smoke, while the dancing devil 
of flame seemed from the consuming 
fire to grin in sardonic derision. 

I had been used for years to a life 
of energetic industry, and the enforced 
idleness of that winter I can never 
forget. In March, 1899, I commenced 
business again, putting in a stock of 
goods in a little 2x4 shack on the tri- 
angle. The place wasn’t much larger 
than a big dry goods box, and I had 
to open up goods on the sidewalk, and 
when we got ’em inside I and my clerks 
would have to back out. Every morn- 
ing we would move out and every night 
move in, and when we had two cus 
tomers in at once the house was crowd 
ed. But they came, I bought goods 
ciate. put on a very small profit, told 
the truth about them and the people 
came to know that at that little shop 
goods were sold close and on their 
merit. We did not sell cotton for wool 
nor wool-and-cotton for wool nor any- 
thing else for what it wasn’t. We 
made small profit and when we adver- 
tised an article below cost we did it 
simply to make room for other goods. 
Our trade grew from the day of our 
humble opening. ; 

In September we moved into new 
quarters, moved where we could ac- 
commodate the people, and our Grand 
Opening proved that we were right in 
the opinion that the public would ap- 
preciate our efforts to serve. What 
is it? Why, it is the place where ev- 
erything is marked in plain figures, 
where a child can buy as cheap as a 
man, where the best goods are sold 
at a closer margin than you can find 
anywhere else, where the truth is told 
about every article, where a_ bargain 
means a bargain, where your dollars 
do double duty. What is it? Why, the 
Bee Hive, of course, and if you will 
read our big ad in this paper and at- 
tend the special sales announced, you 
will see why it is so popular with all 
classes of the trade. 

Yours truly, M. 

——_+9- 

“Turn that wrapper the other side 
out,”’ said a lady in a store recently as 
the clerk was putting up her purchase 
in wrapping paper on which the _pro- 
prietor’s name stood out in bold black 
letters. “I don’t want to be a_ walk- 
ing advertisement for your store. 
read the papers as all intelligent people 
ought to do and think in them is the 
place to advertise, instead of asking 
your customers to carry your sign 
around with every purchase.”—Musco- 
tah (Kans.) Record. 


GLUCKLICH. 
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Che Orange City 





Riverside, 


; “California is wonderful. A 
$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman.” He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3a00 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 

has not gone to a, a 
us spoke Chaun- 
The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest Jevelopment in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 
oy) a 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. : 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes, Th thie th 

* . e area within the 

Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 
the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district, comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

here are one hundred-and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


California 


Riverside’s irrigation systems < 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

n the city park may be seen the lar, 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. ne 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out’of doors. The 
— is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feét. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the place a pone «4 invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen * 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation, 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful: home of its own; also the Casa 
oe —— Tennis oe. The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P 
zation, has elegant permanent Sonal Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind.’ Every phase of social.and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are-sich as to -pro- 
duce the best type of all rourid manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Lnformation not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


J. P. Baumgartner, secretary 


Riverside, California 


PLEASE MENTION SUNOET 





AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISEMENT, REPRODUCED FROM “‘ SUNSET ’’ OF SAN FRANCISCO, 








RUN INTO AND IN TOO. | 
“You'll get run in,” said the Pittsburg pe- 


destrian to the cyclist without a light. 
‘ 


“You'll get run into,”’ responded the rider, 


as he knocked the other down and ran up his 


pine, 
“You'll get run in too,” said the policeman 


as he stepped from behind a lamp-post and 
seized the bicycle. 

Just then another scorcher came along 
without a light, so the policeman had to run in 
two.—Los Angeles (( al.) Herald. 

—_+o>__—_— 


Every medium has its place, 
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letters and see if it is worth while. 
Mr. D. J. PRESTON, of Tipton, 
worth more their wei, 
know that they have cured. 
time that I had to be lifted from chair to 


rheumatism since using the Casters.” 


Insoles are proving 
heth.” * 
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Dr. Brown-Sequard 
on Rheumatism 
and Sleeplessness. 


This renowned French physician and scientist taught that rheumatism, sleep- 
lesshess, pains in bones and muscles, neuralgia, sciatica and kindred disorders of 
weakened nerves and vitality were due to an excessive flow of electricity from the 
body to the earth. This was the thought that suggested the invention of the 
Slayton insulation Treatment, by means of which this flow can be regulated or 
absolutely stopped. By night the patient’s bed is insulated by means of the 


Slayton Electric Switch Glass Caster, 2: ty cay tne) 
Slayton Insulating Spun-Glass Insole ts wor. 


Aplain theory, but does it work? Take notice. In the past eight months 10,000 sets have been 
sold, and not one was paid for until after trial. 
free trial of this treatment which is so helpful to others? 


7 Mich., writes : “The Casters are 
ht in gold to me. I have tri 
I was so helpless for three months at a 


bed. I have not felt any 


NOEL MAY, of Denver, Colo., writes : “The Slayton Insulating 
highly satisfactory. I cannot speak too highly 











Are you open to conviction enough to takea 
Read these’® 







them and 











FREE TRIA 


ters and Stayton InsuLatinc INSOLES 





and 8c. for the Insoles. 
to directions. 


certainly will), send us $3 for the Casters an 
soles. These articles can be used 


Be sure to state whether 
brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size o! 
are to fit. 








Wewill gladly send ar.yone 
2 full set of the StayTon 
Execrric Switch Cas- 
P on receipt of 2sc. 
for postage and packing, or separately, 17¢. for the i 
Try them for two weeks accordin 
If they do not help you, return them by ma 
and no charge will be made... If they do help you (and they 


benefit, but to secure the greatest relief both should be used. 
ters are to he —— on iron, 
shoes Insoles 
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for the In- 
with 
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A CORRESPONDENT WRITES: I BELIEVE YOU SHOULD REPRODUCE 
TISEMENT THAT IS GOOD BOTH FROM A TYPOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY STANDPOINT. 
BUT MAKES THEM IN A WAY THAT APPEARS TO 


MAKES SOME STARTLING ASSERTIONS, 


4 et = 
THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO.,Ltd, — 25 High Street; Tecumseh, Mich,. 





THIS AS AN ADVER- 
It 


CARRY CONVICTION, AND STRENGTHENS THEM BY ITS OFFER TO ABIDE BY°THE RESULT OF 
THE USE OF THE ARTICLE ADVERTISED BEFORE PAYMENT IS MADE. 





CONCERNING EXPOSITIONS. 
The exposition fever may be said to 
have broken out at the time of the Cen- 
tennial, twenty-four years ago. The 
reat show at the Crystal Palace, in 
ondon, half a century ago, was the 
first of its kind anda wonderful success. 
The French, quick to seize the idea 
of a national fete, began their series 
of expositions about the time of our 
celebration of the hundredth birthday 
of the United States, and in_1889 held 
a sumptuous fair in Paris. Close upon 
this, others were inaugurated, many 
of them on too small a scale to com- 
mand universal attention. The series 
culminated in the superb World’s Fair, 
at Chicago, in 1893—certainly the fine- 
est and greatest exposition that has ever 
been held. The Paris Exposition of 
this year has unfortunately fallen at 
a time when one powerful nation is 
at war, and when the European po- 
litical situation is such as to cause 





alarm. It does not aqpeer likely, there- 


Lxposition of this 
hicago fair in 
It will be, of 
probably well- 


fore, that the Paris 

year will exceed the 
magnitude or interest. 
course, beautiful and 
managed, but it is thought that the ex- 
hibits of British and y ode antl goods 
will not be very large or complete and 
that the Exposition will be more local 
in its ocere than it has been in former 


years.—Electrical Review. 
_ +o — 
A POSER. 


Yellow Journal Proprietor—Do you 
know the truth when you see it? 

Reporter (proudly)—No, sir! 

“Then how are you going to avoid 
it?”—Life. 

———__—__+»+ 

Tue people who are intelligent enough to 
read a paper are the people who have intelli- 
ence enough to make a good living for th 
family, and naturally spend money freely and 
yet wisely. —Vewspaper Maker, 
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“Palatial’ 
Ire Traps 


The following editorial under above heading appeared 
in the N. Y. Times of January 11, 1900. 


“The fire in East Fifty-fifth Street, by which two 
perscns lost their lives, reinforces the moral taught by 
the burning of the Windsor Hotel and by the burning 
within the last year or two of a number of private 
residences in fashionable parts of the city attended 
with loss of life. The moral is that the lavish expen- 
diture of money either in taking up one’s quarters at 
a fashionable hotel or in buying a costly house affords 
the lodger no guarantee whatever that the primary 
conditions of safety have been looked out for in his 
temporary or permanent abode. 

“No tenement house fire ‘could have found a more 
easily combustible edifice than the Windsor to work 
its will upon. No frame house which the law allows 
to be built in the outlying parts of the city, or which 
may have survived the march of improvement in the 
heart of the city, could have offered less resistance to 
the flames or allowed its occupants a smaller chance 
for their lives when the fire broke out than the costly 
and apparently substantial residences which have 
been so quickly and completely consumed. These 
houses cost more than a hundred thousand dollars 
each. They were built in fashionable quarters, by 
fashionable architects and builders. The purchaser 
of one of them could not have ascertained for himself 
whether it was substantially or flimsily built, whether 
it would resist fire long enough to insure the safety 
of all the inmates, or whether it would burn like 
tinder and give them but a desperate chance of escape, 
without tearing off the costly “finish” and investi- 
gating the construction. No purchaser does, in fact, 
take that precaution. No purchaser ought to be re- 

quired to take it. It ought to be a matter of course 
that the law has looked out for that. It is an im- 
peachment of the civilization of New: York that the 
law should-not have looked out for it, and that’ the 
buyer of a modern and very costly dwelling should 
find it, when the test came, without the most rudi- 
mentary precautions against swift destruction by fire.” 
* © * © SItis not to be supposed that the speculative 
builder will spend, in ways which do not show, more 
money than the law compels him to spend. Jt is the 
law which is in fault in setting a lower standard of 
construction than prevails in more civilised comniu- 
sities and in occasionally, in consequence, sacrificing 
a family to the Moloch of “ speculative building.” 








PREVENTION is the only 
protection from this danger. 
Nearly all these — arose 
from a similar cause, i.e., de- 
fective heater pipes. If you 
will install in your residence 
our double pipe with air space 
between, you and yours will 
be always safe from such peril. 


Perfecti 

Pipe 
is now recognized by leading 
architects and builders every- 
where as the only safe Furnace 
Pipe, but the ‘* speculative”’ 
and unscrupulous builder does 
not always specify its use on 
account of the slight addition- 
al cost over ordinary cheap 
pipes. Will you not investigate 
its merits and insist upon its 
use in your home? 


Catalogue and information 
free upon request. 


The. Perfection Furnace Pipe Co. 


600 Broadway, Toledo, 0. 








AN INTERESTING MAGAZINE AD. 








“ADV ERTISING TALKERS. | 

A writer in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser suggests, as the next 
step in development of literary adver- 
tising, the engaging of gentlemanly 
ersons of social tastes to talk, for 
hire,aboutany given book among all the 
reading eople met. No one would 
suspect the man in the least. In the 
most natural way in the world he 
would refer to what he had been read- 
ing and say how he liked it. By un- 
obtrusive but persistent references he 
could easily stamp a hundred minds 
with the impression that it was a good 





thing and that everybody was readin ng 


An enterprising publisher wou 
Sie a large force of these drawing- 
room reviewers and would assign duties 
according to their peculiar aptitudes. 
A bluff and breezy commentator that 
would do well in Texas might fail in 
Boston. Such a profession would give 
scope to a great diversity of talents 

q ‘afford a chance for amazing feats 
of skill. To take an utterly wortnless 
book, for example, and make it sell in 
spite of all obstacles of education or 
good taste or common sense would be 
no small triumph. 
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3 A PERFECT BURIAL 
2 VAULT OF CEMENT, | 
§ QUICKLY AND EASILY | 
PLACED. 
4 
Wherice the‘source'of your water supply? 
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4Doatd of Health. 


tected, and we are better satisfied.""—A. 








4 . PATENTED JANUARY. 18, 1698. 4 


Health authorities and sanitarians are all agreed that the-present method of? 
turial, which has been practiced for cent uries, 


“This disease (typhoid) costs Indiana not less than $5,000,000 annually. Some day 
we will learn not to eat and drink our own fil 


$ “The use of your vault for John P. Retchwein, 
caused me to have my father-in-law, the late Philip Reichwein, taken up and in- 
@ erred in one. 1 was surprised to find 3 


3 Just drop us a Postal card. WAN CAMP BUAIAL VAULT C9., ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 


= BETTER THAN MAR- 3 
‘tapes BLE, SLATE, STEEL OR 

Eten STONE. WITHIN YOUR 
o MEANS, 2 





is the cause of many deaths. ¢ 


—Monthly Bulletin Indiana State 


at Crown Hill Cemetery, 


Now he is pro- 


box yielding so soon. 
MEYER. 








A PECULIAR ADVERTISEMENT. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

In the March number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the editor gives ex- 
pression to the following sane and 
cogent views of women in_ business: 

f have recently been interested in 
ascertaining the definite reasons why 
employers have felt the positions in 
their establishments were not most ef- 
fectively filled by women. The lack of 
physical endurance and the unreliability 
caused by physical considerations were 


the main causes. In times’ of 
pressure women clerks were found 
to be either absent or they gave 


out. The lack of executive ability was 
given as the main reason in positions 
of trust, and the friction caused by 
the objection of women subordinates to 
receive orders from one of their own 
sex. Pending or impending matrimo- 
nial engagements were also a very pro- 
nounced cause. The proprieties came 
in for their share, the merchant not 
feeling he could ask his female secre- 
tary or clerk to remain after business 
hours. The trader felt that he could 
not send a woman off on a mission 
which required hasty packing and prep- 
arations for travel at an hour’s notice. 
Then, too, women do not care to travel 


alone. The newspaper editor felt that 
he could not give his female reporter 
indiscriminate assignments or send her 
out alone at all hours of the night. 
In a number of cases women seemed 
to object, and were inclined to ac- 
cuse their employers of forgetting the 
social amenities when they spoke sharp- 
ly to them. In these cases women al- 
ways seemd to remember that they were 
women, and made their employers re- 
member it, too. Illness in the fam- 
ily which would not necessitate a man’s 
absence, keeping the woman at home, 
was another reason. And so went on 
the reasons which made employers de- 
cide that they preferred men to women 
in their offices. And as I carefully 
went over the reasons each pointed to 
simply one thing: the unnatural po- 
sition of woman in business. It was 
not mental incompetence: But God 
had made her a woman and never in- 
tended her for the rougher life planned 
out for man, and each step she took 
roved this ouseaeneenilie fact to 
er. It was not man that stood in her 
path; it was herself. 
oe 

No business is too large or too small 
to advertise.—The Advisor. 


























NOTES. 


A copy of the New York law against 
fraudulent advertising has been intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Printers’ INK is a recognized author- 
ity among the large advertisers of the 
country.—Anaconda (Mont.) Standard, 
Feb. 27, 1900. 

Printers’ Ink, publisned in New 
York City, is the recognized authority 
guide for the advertising, public 

the United ~- States.—Anaconda 

(Mont.) Standard, Feb. 25, 1900. 

Street & SmitH offer $100, divided 
in amounts ranging from $25 to $3, for 
the best window display of newsdealers, 
made up exclusively of their publica- 
tions. The dealer has to send a photo- 
graph of his display. 

Mr. W. H. Srernsrenner, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, says there is no local 
ordinance in his city prohibiting the 
distribution of medical samples; that 
statements recently published to that 
effect are erroneous. ; 

In the Daily Drovers’ Telegram of 
Kansas City, Mo., of March 8th, the 
Jones Dry Goods Company had an 
advertisement of four full pages, ap- 
parently covering the entire gamut of 
human wants and needs. 

Tue Omaha (Neb.) Weekly Bee of- 
fers $15,000 in prizes to people who 
guess nearest to what the population 
of Nebraska will be in the next census, 
each guess to be accompanied by $1.75 
for a yearly subscription. 

Murat Hatsteap claims to have been 
the inventor of the newspaper inter- 
view. It was he, according to the 
Fourth Estate, who sent the late Joseph 
McCullagh through the South to secure 
personal statements from Southern 
leaders. 

Mexico Pioneer is the name of a 
one dollar _a year monthly published 
at Austin, Tex., the publisher of which 
believes that Mexico is full of commer- 
cial opportunities for the poor man, 
and proposes to exploit them through 
his periodical. 

Tue St. Paul Globe printed during 
February, 1900, 42,140 agate lines more 
advertising than in February, 1899, 
making a total increase for the eleven 
months of our fiscal year of 591,710 
lines more than for the corresponding 
eleven months of the previous year. 

THE Sphinx is a finely printed month- 
ly magazine, hailing from Boston, cost- 
ing thirty cents a number and three 
dollars a year, devoted to astrology. 
The style in which it is gotten up ap- 
pears to indicate that the people “behind 
it” have money wherewith to pursue the 
subject in an artistic way. 

In Chicago a walking shoe ad at- 
tracted considerable attention recently. 
A darkey, wearing a linen ulster on 
which was painted the name and _ loca- 
tion of the merchant, had on a huge 
papier mache hat, made in the shape of 
a shoe, sole uppermost, and having the 
toe — over the face. 

Tue D., & W. R. R. has anpoint- 
ed its Siete manager, Mr. Wm. B. 
Hunter, also to be industrial agent, to 
take effect April 1st, with offices at 26 
Exchange place, New York, “‘his duties 
being to encourage and promote the lo- 
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cation and development of industries 
upon the lines of the company.’ 

Tue Montreal Translating Bureau, 
475 St. Denis street, Montreal, Canada, 
makes a specialt of translating for ad- 
vertisers from English to French, or 
vice versa. It gives a list of convinc- 
ing references. ‘‘When an advertiser 
does his own translation,” sa = 
Bureau, “it is ‘speculation’; wen tb 
does it through experienced coun 
it is ‘investment.’ 

Tue Association of American Adver- 
tisers asks from publishers the average’ 
number of copies actually sold, deduct- 
ing all return ssoeee, such sales to be 
classified as follows: (a) by subscrip- 
tion; (b) by mews companies, news- 
stands, etc.; (c) by newsboys. Average 
in the case of monthlies and weeklies 
to be the yearly average. In the case 
of dailies to be the daily average; Sun- 
day edition stated separately. 

Tue Nicholson Aural Institute of 
London and New York is sending to 
the leading publications of the United 
States a request to insert the following: 


TO THE DEAF—Arich lady, « cured of her 
Deafness and Noises in the Head by Dr. 
Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, gave £1,000 
to his nag aay 80 J deaf people unable 
to procure the r Drums may have them 
free. Apply to Department. on snstiiute, 
730 Eighth Avenue, New York, U. 8. A 


“This item of news,” it says, “is 
sent to the editor with the hope that 
he will mention it, as there may be 
some unfortunately’ deaf amongst his 
readers. If a copy of the paper with 
the item be sent to us, it will e given 
a place of honor in the waiting room 
of the Institute, which will well repay 
the kindness. The editor’s orders for 
patient’s admission will be honored with 
pleasure.” 

Accorptnc to the Chicago Journal, 
among the American exhibits at_ the 
Paris Exposition will be that of Lord 
& Thomas’ map of the United States, 
occupying a wall space 16 by 18 feet, 
showing the publishing interests of the 
various States and Territories, popula- 
tion, number of publications, circula- 
tion per issue, percentage of circula- 
tion to the population, value of plants. 
number of employees, average hours of 
labor, wages and average cost per inch 
for yearly advertising. 

In the interest of church journalism 
at large, the Church Press Association, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., proposes to estab- 
list a complete file of alt local church 
papers printed by churches. They will 
om classified by States, counties and 
cities and a catalogue will be printed 
giving the title, church in whose inter- 
est published, name of pastor, editor, 
age of publication, circulation and_ad- 
vertising rates. Every pastor publish- 
ing his own paper is “requested to put 
the Church Press Association on his 
exchange list. 

“A CoMMERCIAL PiLtcrtm” is the name 
of a 116-page book published by the 
Codgrine Allen Company, of Clinton, 

., manufacturers of Cedarine Pi- 
a and Furniture, Polish, with each 
bottle of which it is given away free. 
It recounts in an_un ackneyed, inter- 
esting way hew “Cedarine” Allen trav- 
eled round the world, incidentally al- 
lowing us to discover that it was in 
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the interest of the polish. Every adver- 


tising man who sends six cents for 
this curious piece of advertising liter- 
ature will probably call it money well 
invested. 

Epwarp Grecory, of Cloverport, Ky., 
offers the following proposition to ad- 


vertisers: The Voyager, one of the 
most unique crafts that ever floated 
down the river, will leave Cloverport 


on May ist for an advertising trip down 
the Ohio and Mississippi_ River and 
tributary streams. The Voyager will 
be 55 feet long, 16 feet wide, 4 feet 
depth of hull. All kinds of advertising 
matter will be placed in towns along 
the route. Signs will be painted on 
good places, agents appointed also. Ad- 
vertising space will be sold for $50 a 
side for one year, painted on the boat. 

Says the London Telegraph: Rail- 
road passengers in France raised such 
an outcry against advertisements stuck 
on posts along the lines, hiding the view 
of fields and forests, that the Council 
General of the Seine passed a resolution 
on the subject directing the railway 
companies to remove them. Now the 
directors of the Orleans line have sent 
out a circular directing all the trades- 
people who have advertisements along 
the company’s railway from Paris to 
Bordeaux to remove the same within a 
month. The advertisements have been 
quite a source of revenue to the rail- 


way companies. 
A mercHaAnT in Elk Point (S. D.) 
“booming trade,”’ 


has a scheme for 
which is described as follows: The 
plan is to issue with every purchase 
a ticket bearing the amount, also having 
the day of the month on it, so that each 
customer at the end of the month has 
tickets to the amount of the entire 
month’s purchase, with different 
amounts credited to the different days. 
At the end of the month there is a 
drawing at which the different days of 
the month are put into a hat and one 
drawn out by a little girlk When the 
number is drawn, which for last month 
was February 23, all the patrons of the 
store who had purchased tickets on tlfe 
firm bearing the date of February 23, 
are allowed to return to the store and 
turn in these tickets for goods at their 
face value as if they were so much cash. 
Witt1am H. Downatpson, of Cincin- 
nati, publisher of the Bill Board, a pa- 
per devoted to the interests of billpost- 
ers, has brought a suit in the United 
States Circuit Court here for damages 
against nine members of the Associated 
Billposters of the United States and 
Canada. The defendants in the_ suit, 
O. J. Gude, Edward C. Donnelly, E. A. 
Stahbrodt and six others, represent the 
leading billposting concerns in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. Don- 
aldson alleges that they set out system- 
atically to ruin him and kill his publi- 
cation in order to build up the official 
publication of the Association, and that 
among other things they had a boy- 
cott resolution passed at the October 
meeting of the Association directing 
members to cease their support of Don- 
aldson’s periodical, either by_subscrip- 
tions or advertisements. Donaldson 
sues for $10,000 damages and costs 
and maintains that under the provisions 
of the Anti-Trust Law he should have 
threefold damages, or $30,000.—New 
York Sun. 
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IN ENGLAND. 


_ The South African situation is hav- 
ing a tremendous effect upon England’s 
advertising schemes. Every kind of 
ax, personal and commercial, is ground 
to the tune of the war with the Boers. 
All the patent remedies are vouched for, 
it would seem, by “Bobs” and Lord 
Kitchener, presenting, as most of them 
do, fine portraits of their distinguished 
indorsers, while way down in one hard- 
ly-to-be-perceived corner appears the 
name of the medicine. Every kind of 
clothing, toilette and household utensil 
is proclaimed by the London papers 
and ’busses as “peculiarly adapted to 
the use of our soldiers in South Africa,” 
or as “warranted to stand the South 
African Climate,” or “impervious to all 
shot and shell emanating from the 
Boers.” As for the application of the 
South African situation as a means of 
personal advertisement, Americans have 
only to recall the late antics of Mrs. 
Hugo de Bathe. But Mrs. de Bathe is 
not the only one. Every loyal British 
journal nowadays has its page upon 
page filled with row upon row of por- 
traits of men and women, more or less 
insignificant, who have helped or who 
are helping or who will help in increas- 
ing the war fund. Their insignificance 
matters little, though. That they are 
helping the war fund is enough, and 
all are indiscriminately labeled: ‘Inter- 
esting Men Interested in the War 
Fund,” or “Distinguished Women Who 
Are Helping the War Fund,” or 
Famous Men At, or Going to, 
or Who Have Been in South Af- 
rica.” The stage has, of course, been 
most quick to pounce upon the South 
African opportunity for self-advertise- 
ment. Any actor or actress capable at 
all of lisping in numbers has come for- 
ward upon every possible chance and 
recited the ‘“‘Absent-minded Beggar,” 
and, incidentally, has had his or her 
picture published in _ the _ illustrated 
weeklies—an honor that would never 
have befallen them under normal con- 
ditions. The social aspirants have sim- 
ply coined opportunities to bring them- 
selves forward ever since the great op- 
portunity of the war opened. he end, 
of course, in a measure, justifies the 
means.—New York Evening Sun. 
_——_~or—_—_— 
APPRECIATED. 

One of the most readable journals 
that comes regularly to our desk is 
Printers’ Ink, It is devoted to the 
interests of advertisers, and throws out 
i that are valuable 


many suggestions : A 
to any one interested in that line of 
work. In the management of a_ mis- 


cellaneous book and publishing business, 
we soon found that in the subject of 
advertising we had run up against 
something pretty big, and in reading up 
and studying out plans to meet these 
conditions we have found Printers’ Ink 
most helpful.—Literary Life (Dallas, 
Tex.), February, 1900. - 

—— a —_—_—_—— 

Merit proclaims itself, but printers’ 
ink proclaims merit.—Profitable Adver- 
tising, Boston, Mass. : 

“ Cuarce!” shouted the gallant colonel. 
One private alone hung back. He formerly 
had been a clerk in Pusher’s dry goods store, 
wnere anything not a cash sale is treason.— 
Life, 











IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
InpIANnapoLis, Ind., March 6, 1900. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
new and strange chapter in news- 
paper annals is being recorded at In- 
diana’s capital. It concerns the advent 
of the Indianapolis Press—full grown 
on its natal day, bristling with all the 
news features of the metropolitan daily, 
printed on two mammoth Hoe quad- 
ruple color presses, with all other de- 
partments to match, including up-to- 
date half-tone etching plant. Setter 
still, the Press is backed by sworn cir- 
culation of more than 30,000 daily av- 
erage since its first issue, less than 
three months ago, with proportionate 
advertising booked on yearly contracts. 
The phenomenon has not only brought 
dramatic interest*to the local newspa- 
per situation, but has focused the quiz- 
zical gaze of all newspaperdom, evoking 
perhaps a wider comment than any 
other newspaper event of the century. 
To outward appearance, a full-fledged 


newspaper has been founded in a day, 
eliminating the time element hitherto 
deemed quite as essential as in the 


growing of an oak. To those familiar 
with the local undercurrent, however, 
there is no mystery—no overturning 
of time-honored maxims. The riddle 
finds solution in the fact that the pro- 
jectors of the ress, ohn [. 
Holliday and William J. Richards, were 
for a quarter of a century editor and 
publisher respectively of the Indianap- 
olis News, which under their joint con- 
trol had come to possess almost oracular 
power and _ influence. 

Not the individuality of Horace Gree- 
ley in the Tribune, Henry J. Raymond 
in the Zimes or Samuel Bowles in the 
Springfield Republican was a greater 
force in their respective newspapers 
than is the individuality of the men 
at the head of the Press in the jour- 
nalism of this field. However 
the personal element may have 
passed—more’s the pity—with the dis- 
tinguished men named, and may again 
pass with the passing of the trained 
journalists conducting the Press, that 
personality is still a tower of strength 
in this State and its proud capital, giv- 
ing added currency to thought and 
opinion touching public measures and 
men. Indeed, the personal quality be- 
hind the newspaper is greater in smaller 
communities, by as much as the indi- 
vidual is relatively a greater factor in 
small than in more populous cities, tak- 
ing, as he does, a deeper concern in 
public _ affairs. 

3y this token, the New England town 
meeting was more representative of the 
mass than the municipal bodies of our 


great cities. Eliminate the personal 
element from a newspaper and you 
have the anonymous newspaper, pre- 


cisely as you would have an anonymous 
letter by striking off the signature. But 
for the Press here, afternoon journalism 
in Indianapolis would be erpely anon- 
ymous. The morning field is held by 
the Journal (republican), exclusively 
owned by John C. New, Harry S. New 
and George C. Hitt, and the Sentinel 
(Democratic) by Samuel FE. Morss. 
There is no doubt as to who is speaking 
through their columns. In_ the even- 
ing field, however, 
ship and control of the penny Sun, 
as of the Indianapolis News, is held 
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and the editorial policy dominated out- 
side the State—a condition more liable 
to be resented by readers in smaller 
than in larger cities. These evening 
publications are anonymous so far as 
the usual announcement in the editorial 
head makes known, or the contents from 
day to day indicate. 

In the matter of circulation claimed, 
the penny Sun boldly challenges the 
truth of every other statement and 
proudly sets out its own increase over 
the past year, but carefully conceals 
the last year’s figures or its present 
total. The News, however, gives defin- 
ite figures, which are attested by neither 
proprietor nor the salaried manager, 
but by a subordinate clerk in the office. 

The advance announcement of the 
Press caused an amusing flutter among 
the competing afternoon papers, which 
hastened to install new features and 
enlargement (for which the Press is 
getting the credit), and resorted to the 
wildest expedients by all sorts of 
premiums and in instances by free dis- 
tribution, to bolster circulation, while 
the Press scorns to offer “any induce- 
ment to subscribers other than the merit 
of the paper,” as itself puts the case. 
As will be seeh, the sudden success of 
the Press is accounted for by the fact, 
that “it is not,’ as an exchange ex- 
presses it, “ in vital essentials a new 
paper, but merely an old friend in a 
new dress—an exponent of old prin- 
ciples by the same principals—the pur- 
suit of old ideas of independent jour- 
nalism, well approved, under a new 
name and vastly improved form.” 

It only remains to connect the 
events noted and destined to become 
historic with causes precedent. In 
1892 Mr. Holliday retired. from the 
News under a mistaken diagnosis of 
health and was substituted in the firm 
with Major Richards by William Henry 
Smith, of Associated Press feme, buy- 
ing in, for his son Delevan and son-:n- 
law, Charles R. Williams, the latter 
succeeding Holliday in the editorial 
chair. Radical differences in editorial 
policies ensued. It has leaked out that 
the Major on occasions stopped the 
presses to lift out editorial matter which 


he deemed at variance with long 
established policies of the a- 
per, and once at least is 


own signed remonstrance appeared in 
the same issue opposed to the editorial 


indorsement of a deal, fastening a 
thirty-four-year street car franchise 
upon the city of Indianapolis. The in- 


evitable end came by dissolution and 
sale under order of court on application 
of Major Richards, who reserved in 
open court the right to found another 
paper. The sale went to his partners at 
the sensational price of $936,750. Pe- 
titions now began to pour in, represent- 
ative of all classes throughout the city 
and cate, coupling the old names, so 
long familiar to the people, asking them 
to found a new paper on the old lines. 
The result is the Indianapolis Press. 
In their announcement, Messrs. Hol- 
liday and Richards aver that “it is 


not, in motive, a mere ‘quest for oc- 
cupation and livelihood, but is in re- 
sponse to what seems to them a call 
to duty.”’ rien 
With all these elements so fitly joined 
I think I hazard nothing in the predic- 
tion that the present marked success of 
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the Press will continue and that, 






asa 


type of independent ding it 
will be well worth a ie 
HALForp. 








CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


New York, March 3, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The usual church ad is as dry as 


was the book or trade-paper ad of the 
past. It consists of a two-line an- 
nouncement, in a sargasso of other an- 
nouncements, and may possibly be read 
by the exceptional man who is pining 
for some ~ at which to worship 
and who is looking over the paper to 
find the place. For the man who is 
not looking for a church ad, but who 
might be induced to go to church, there 
has been little if any provision. In an 
effort to show the effect of a “different” 
announcement, I prepared and placed 
this ad in the Evening Journal of Sat- 


if you would please the 
Old Folks at Home 


COME TO 
CHURCH TO-MORROW. 


Come to the 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


(Disciples of Christ,) 


and hear the plain Gospel of the 
New Testament. 
6. Oo ame, Morning, 10.45. 
Pastor. Evening, 8 o’clock> 
321 West S6th St.. bet. 8th and 9th Aves, 


urday, January 2oth, and had ‘the ad 
placed on the second page next reading. 
A number of strange faces were no- 


ticed the next day and some of the 
visitors “mentioned this paper” to the 
preacher. The trustees learned 


that this ad in one paper would cost 
$12 per issue, while their full expend- 
itures in the past in all papers used 
had amounted to only about $4 per 
week; and in spite of the fact that 
they had never been able to trace a 
single visitor to the old ads, the new 
style was voted down. The progress- 
ive members rallied, however, and now 
the billboards within a radius of half 
a mile of the church are aflame with 
a red, white and blue poster, nine feet 
high and seven wide, advertising a 
special series of thirteen meetings, be- 
ginning with March 4th. This poster, 
while not a work of art, shows the 
exercise of much ingenuity in its con- 
struction; in the center and running 
the entire height and the entire width, 
is a red cross seven feet wide, nine feet 
high and two feet thick, lettering in 
white being engraved into the cross, 
the prominent line being the words, 
“Get Right With God.”” Above and be- 
low the red is white paper with read- 
ing matter in blue. Fifty of these post- 
ers are being displayed on fifty _bill- 
boards for a term of two weeks, all in 
the vicinity of the church, and the 
total cost, including the engraving and 
printing, the rental of the billboards 
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for two weeks and_ twenty-five extra 
posters to renew with in case of dam- 
age by storms, is $60—not an extrava- 
gance by any means. The result is as 
yet unknown, as I am writing this on 
the day before the meeting begins. 
Should the result be good I will so in- 
form you; if otherwise, the “progress- 
ives” will take a back seat for awhile. 
Yours very truly, Sam W. Hoke. 


MEN’S TRADE SUGGESTIONS. 
Newark, N. J., March 7, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would suggest that clothiers, 
dealers, gents’ furnishers, hatters and 
similar retail stores who make a spe- 
cialty of trading with men instruct their 


shoe 


clerks to obtain from every cash pur- 
chaser his name and address and in 
this way compile a list impossible to 
procure in any other way. Then, at 
stated intervals, send a booklet, attract- 
ive circular, announcement, souvenir 
or advertising novelty to each one, re- 


minding them that their trade is ap- 
preciated and that a continuance of the 
same is earnestly desired. A good 
plan would be to place in the hands of 
the clerk little cards ready to be filled 
out, and these could be filed alphabeti- 
cally similar to the regular card index 
system. Inasmuch as customers will 
most likely purchase a hat, pair of 
shoes or a suit, as the case may be, 
at about the same time, by having the 
date of purchase on each card, the 
store keeper can start in to advertise 
individually to these customers a month 
or six weeks before they will make their 
next purchase. snow of one clothier 
who places a little celluloid match safe 
in the vest pocket of every man’s suit 
that he sells and says nothing, about it 
at the time. You can imagine what 
a nice impression this makes when it 
is discovered later on by the recipient. 
The main point I desire to bring out, 
however, is the fact that the store keep- 
ers have been particularly lax in regard 
the of their cash 





to knowing names 

buying customers and_ not following 
them up systematically for their future 
trade, the same as some of the large 
manufacturing concerns do. ? is @ 
fact that some of the stores which do 


a credit business make a feeble attempt 
to follow up some of the trade whose 
names are represented on their books 
and yet pay no attention whatever to 
the people who pay cash. After all 
their labor and expense to get the cash 
buyer to their store, they appear to be 
willing to sell him once and let him 
go without forming an acquaintance- 
ship that would have ripened into future 
and continued trade from an occasional 
reminder sent through the mails. 

Yours truly, tS SHort. 


FIND P. wT USEFUL. 


Oak Park, IIl., March 6, 1900. 
Publishers of Printers’ INK: 
GENTLEMEN—Please find _ inclosed 


check for $5. Kindly mail the copies 
missing, as we do not wish to lose any 
of the valuable thoughts on advertising. 
We inclose one of the thoughts used. 
We have received several compliments 
on this circular. It was issued te an- 


nounce a little side venture of this 
firm in Austin. Yours respectfully, 
arR & COLLINS. 





ITS PRACTICABILITY. 
Office_of 

“‘McComs ReEcorp.” 
McComs, Ohio, March 8, 1900. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We received the worth of our year’s 
subscription in last week’s issue of the 
INK. t furnished us an article which 
came in “pat” for our “Store Paper’ 
folder. In its “practicability” is where 
Printers’ INK wins out. Such prac- 
tical articles as the store paper story 
in February 28th issue make Printers’ 
Ink as useful and practical as bread 


IN 


and butter. The ‘“‘damphoolishness’”’ is 
left to the ‘“‘babies.” 
Fraternally, Moore Printinc Co. 
eo 





JOY IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

Montcomery, Ala., Feb. 28, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For half a century the Montgomer 
Advertiser has easily ranked as the lead- 
ing and representative Alabama news- 
paper. Its location in Montgomery, 
the central city, as well as the political, 
commercial and social capital of the 
State, together with its ability, relia- 
bility, cleanness and completeness as,a 
newspaper, have given it a prestige and 
circulation throughout the State that 
none of its competitors has ever been 
able to secure. 

During the past five years the Ad- 
vertiser’s superior mail facilities and 
the push and enterprise of its manage- 
ment, have enabled it not only to main- 
tain the lead of, but to fairly distance 
all of its competitors. Alabama has 
other able, clean and enterprising news- 
papers, but none of them can cover the 
whole State on the day of publication as 
the Advertiser can and does. Trains 
in every direction, early in the morning, 
on seven important railroads enable the 
Advertiser to reach nearly every postof- 
fice in the State by night on the day of 
publication. This paper employs much 
the largest force of men of any paper 
in the State and at better salaries. It 
has paid correspondents at every county 
seat in the State, and its domestic news 
service is much the best of any of the 
Alabama dailies. 

The Advertiser was among the first 
Southern newspapers to put in _perfect- 
ing presses and a battery of Mergen- 
thaler linotype machines, and it was the 
first in Alabama. The rapid growth of 
the paper during the past five years 
has made it necessary to put in a new 
double-deck Goss perfecting press, and 
its plant is now much the best equipped 
in Alabama and equal to that of the 
best in the South. 

The city of Montgomery has a 
population of over 40,000, and is one 
of the most prosperous cities in this 
country. There has not been a vacant 
store in it for nearly two years, and a 
number of new ones are being built. It 
is often the case that’ eight pages dur- 
ing the week will not hold the Adver- 
tiser’s news and advertising matter, and 
now that the new and larger press is 
available, ten and often twelve pages 
are printed during the week and six- 
teen to thirty-two on Sundays. The 
Advertiser carries an average of 23 
columns of advertising during the 
week, and 55 on Sundays, which is 


fully 25 per cent more than any other 
Alabama daily has, and this larger busi- 
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ness is carried at a much higher rate. 
The Advertiser has made steady and 
rapid gains in circulation and advertis- 
ing patronage for years. Five circula- 
tion workers push the paper in every 
nook and corner of Alabama, and vigor- 
ous efforts are constantly made to 
perfect the news service of the paper. 

t is the only paper published in the 
State that furnishes a detailed sworn 
statement of circulation to the publish- 
ers of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory* and other directories. Its daily 
average for last year was 6,432 and on 
Sunday 7,444, and the daily average 
for the month of January just passed 
was 7,132, and on Sunday 8,020, which 
shows a healthy gain. 

The readers of the Advertiser are 
among the best people in all sections of 
the State, and advertisers get unequaled 
returns from it. 

In a word the Advertiser has the 
news, the location, the reputation, the 
circulation and the facilities to en. 
able it to give its advertising patrons 
the best service and the largest and 
surest returns for their money of all 
Alabama_ newspapers. This being the 
case, it is not at all strange that it has 
much the largest advertising patron- 
age of any Alabama daily, and it will 
be very strange in future if the dis- 
criminating foreign buyers of advertis- 
ing space do not give it a still larger 
share of their business. 

Respectfully yours, 
THe ADVERTISER COMPANY, 
V. H. Hanson, Mg’r Adv. Dep’t. 


*The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory says that on one point 
the Advertiser is wrong, that the fact 
is the Age-Herald of Birmingham does 
furnish such a statement as his rules re- 

uire and the Montgomery Advertiser 

oes not. 


ae 
TELL THE STREET AND NUMBER. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., March 1, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the course of a tour covering the 
wide area of country between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific and a perusal of 
newspapers in every city or town vis- 
ited, I met with one great lack in ad- 
vertisements of local stores. A whole 
page of most enticing attractions to be 
found in Chicago at Marshall Field’s or 








Hamburger’s, either will answer by wa 
of illustration, but where? No ad- 


dress, and how is the stranger in the 
land to avail herself of the tempting 
array of goods advertised? Inquiry re- 
veals the location, but why withhold 
such an essential piece of information? 
Has not the Little Schoolmaster in the 
art of advertising a suggestion to make 
along these lines? 

The same fault is always to be noted 
in theater advertisements. I live in 
New York when at home, and more 
than once have failed to see an attract- 
ive play because I really did not know 
the location of the theater—whether 
it were near by or far away. 

Woman 
——+or—_————_ 

Tue advertising which “doesn’t pay” 
is the advertising which is not backed 
up by the merchant. It is folly to blow 
and bluster about a poor stock of goods 
—Dry Goods Economist, 


READER. 
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THE OLDEST PAPER. 
Oversrook, Ps., March 13, 1900. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
In your issue of March 7th you re- 


rint from the Berkshire Democrat, 
North Adams, Mass., an interesting ac- 
count of the Newport Mercury, with 
the heading, “The Oldest Newspaper 
in America.” In the body of the ar- 
ticle the statement is made: “On June 


12, 1758, the first , Newport Mercury 
made its appearance.’ 

At that time Benjamin Franklin’s 
newspaper in Philadelphia had been 
regularly published thirty years. Of all 
the papers in the country it is un- 
doubtedly the oldest, and it can trace 
regular publication during the 172 years 
of its existence. It was the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette from 1728 to 1821, when 
the name was changed to the Saturday 
Evening Post. There is no question 
as to the continuity of its history. With 
great respect I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, L. R. MEEKINS. 


———_+oe—___—_ 
ON ONE MAN’S NERVES. 
Curicaco, Ill., March 8, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have often asked myself if readers 
of E. W. Hoyt & Company’s attractive 
advertisements notice the crude and ex- 
cruciating lettering of the name 

RuBIfOAM, 
and yet I don’t recall ever having read 
a criticism of the abortion. It grates 
on the nerves and throws an educated 
printer into a bad humor. It is decid- 
edly suggestive of the merchant who 
attempts to call attention to his wares 


, 
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IN KNOXVILLE, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Inclosed herewith is an affidavit re- 
garding the Sentinel’s circulation for 
the month of February, 1900. It shows 
the total circulation for February to 
have been 151,080 copies, or an average 
of 6,295 copies for the twenty-four pub- 
lication days. Very respectfully, 
THe KNoxvIL_e SENTINEL Co., 
R. Hart, Mgr. 
State of Tennessee, Knox County, 
ss.: Personally appeared before the 
undersigned W. C. Johnson, a notary 
public, within and for said county, R. 
1. Hart, manager of Knoxville ‘enti- 
nel, who makes oath in due form, de- 
poseth and saith that the total circu- 
ation of the Knoxville Sentinel for 
month of February, 1900, was one hun- 
dred fifty-one thousand and_ eighty 
(151,080) copies, or an average daily 
of six thousand two hundred and nine- 
ty-five (6,295). Hart. 
Sworn ‘to and subscribed before me 
the second day of March, A. D. 1900, 
at Knoxvie, Tenn. 
W. C. Jounson, Notary Public. 


_— 
NOT. TO BE DENIED. 

The religious paper is pre-eminently 
a family paper. ff goes into homes that 
but few other periodicals can_ enter, 
and its influence over its constituency 
is of the healthy and permanent sort 
that is gained by truth and reason, and 
not by bombast. It is a part, and a 
very prominent part, of the great moral 
force that has shaped our national 
policy from the beginning, and the 


by employing an awkward-looking band signs of the times go to show that 
that cannot play in harmony. The let- the church press, supported by a rap- 
ters or “faces” used in advertising idly growing church population, must 
Hardman pianos and Monarch Bicycles have an untold influence upon the fu- 
are every bit as attractive and are legit- ture of the republic.—Profitable Ad- 
imate. E Coxson. vertising, Boston Mass. 














— ore ed his cellar with Asbestine; painted 
Tilliant white that will not turn yellow 
— rub off, and it bate not affected by dampness. 
He has made his cellar pent and cheerful, 
also healthful, for Asbestine 
rms. The ¢ partitions and m posts 
much less likely to catch fire from hot 
ashes, etc., for Asbestine is wholly mineral 
—< conaet pa age He will aot pave paist 
is cellar years, ior he cn was: 
this pai: a when ges soiled. 


‘Semees 
yt ‘any one can apply. Costs 








THIS TIME SPEARE’S PAINT MAN 


cahecaieee 
outside, Ask your dealer for it, or send for color-card Shes 
THE ALDEN SPEARE'S SONS 00., 369 Atlantic Ave., BOBTON. 14 John St., NEW YORK. 9 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO. 


He got his idea from seeing this 
walls and ceilings of 


tine was 
He has found that he or his hired men can 
apply this — as wellasa lar painter, 
a is 75% less than oil paint; and 
since the ‘paint cannot be washed off and is 
erwise weatherproof, very soon’ Speare’s 
yo ob oy is going to paint his barn with 


and in spite of the most strenuous 
ands of it were sold ia 
roo! 








" INTERESTING AND UNIQUE. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL. 
Yes, Nature’s wise, we can’t deny, 
In all her hidden ways, | 
But in her “types of men,’ ’ oh, wh 
Are there so many “‘J’s >? Life. 


———+~e>+ —____ 
SCHEME FOR REPLY ENVELOPES 

Assistant Postmaster-General Mad- 
den has sent to Chairman Loud of the 

ouse Committee on Postoffices and 
Post Roads a PF of a bill to be intro- 
duced in the ouse authorizing the 
issuance and use in the mails of reply 
envelopes and reply cards without pre- 
payment of postage. The scheme is to 
permit business houses to send out cir- 
cular letters with envelopes inclosed 
and for their patrons to mail these en- 
velopes and cards without paying post- 
age, the business firm agreeing to pay 
this upon their return to it. In ex- 
plaining his bill, Mr. Madden says: 

“At present many business establish- 
ments and persons, in order to secure 
patron age and replies by mail, send to 
solicited and prospective patrons and 
correspondents prepaid cards and en- 
velopes. Practical experience and > 
servation, it is claimed, show that on 
about 1o per cent of these are adh | 
entailing a loss to the senders of 
per cent of the postage, value of the 
cards and envelopes so distributed, The 
= business policy of averting this 

oss on mail orders and replies, while 
still paying postage on that which is 
pol has led to a demand for such 
enactment as will secure that end. 

“This bill provides that the Postmas- 
ter-General may arrange with private 
persons, firms and corporations for the 
issue by them of reply cards and en- 
velopes, and for the transmission of the 
same in the mails without prepayment 
of postage, the postage to be collected 
from the addressee, as postage due iscol- 
lected underthe present conditions; that 
a deposit in advance shall be required 
sufficient to secure the payment of the 
postage; that the reply cards and en- 
velopes shall be so marked as to dis- 
tinguish them and safeguard their use, 

ond that the privileges of the postal 
registry system may be extended to such 

eply envelopes, the registry fees to be 
oa lected from the addressee.”—The 
Wheel. 

a casighilaisaecicamiiaids 
ADVERTISING WISDOM. 
Advertising that pays costs nothing. 

drop of ink may make a million 
dollars. 

There may be nothing in a name— 
until it is advertised. 

Vhen money talks, we never stop 
to criticise the grammar of the ad. 

Spiritualists and clairvoyants are not 
the only fake mediums in the United 
States. 

Self-praise is all right when inserted 
in some good advertising medium. 

It is hard to convince a successful 
advertiser that perpetual motion is an 
impossibility. 

Advertisers would be more successful 
if fewer newspapers were failures. 

An ounce of self-reliance is worth a 
pound of adwriters’ mss. Another case 
of 16 to 1. 

A man will give up a dollar for a 
fifty-cent article he wants, and a wom- 
an will give up ninety-eight cents for 
a dollar article she doesn’t want.— 
Robert Donnelly, in Monitor Magazine. 
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TRUE ENOUGH. 

What a lot of sheep we are in the 
advertising world! pomciay hears that 
somebody else made a pile of money 
on this scheme or that (and the tale 
is generally exaggerated), and the first 
somebody at once plunges in and comes 
up puffing and blowing, chilled to the 
bone from the shock of failure. By 
that time there’s another and another 
done to death in the same way. The 
second somebody (in the order of our 
narrative) had succeeeded and had de- 
served to, for his y= was individual, 
characteristic and therefore virile. But 
the other somebodies were nobodies as 
far as individuality is concerned. They 
blindly plunged over an advertising 
precipice which the first somebody (in 
the order of procedure) had measured 
the height of and after he had calcu- 
lated his powers of resistance to meet 
the shock of contact.—Profitable Ad- 
vertising, Boston, Mass. 


e+ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more, 
without d y, 2centsaline. Must be 
handed in fant week in adrance. 


WANTS. 
Aaa TS for the Eventne Post, 
Charleston, 8. C. 
7 ANT to lease or_bu small dail ick. 
\ “DAILY, ” care Printe! Printers * Ink. Se 
wi ILL i, ee S blican daily. Fastern Penn- 
M. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
im to <a sma!l or medium size paper cut- 
ter (machine). J. D. STUART, Magnolia, lowa. 
A DVERTISEMENTS for the pews <= m4 
local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—THE 
EVENING Post. 
oe manager anager and solicitor,15 years’ 
— ence, wants ition with first-class 
publication. “COMMISSION | BASIS,” This 


Fave —- (quality guar guaranteed). one col. $1; 
° 


col. $2; 44 doz. $10. 
10c. LR, Send pad Ts ihotos. BUCHE ER 
EN RAY ING CO., Columbus, O. 


USTS and metal i Ten gross wanted, 

of Hokmey™, and Bryan’s. Also other 

shapes in_metal an Sere n. Cash sent with 
order. SPECIALTY CO., Ash Ashtabula, O. 


ESTGNER for advertisements on well known 
mechanical paper (New York.) Whole or 
part of his time can be utilized. Address, with 
particulars, “PERMANENT,” This Office. 


WwW oP i correspond in arene =e 


ment store in the most_thriving city in th <, 
A goodopening. Box 878, ox 878, Schenectady, N. 


GENTS’ oy or a catchy mail-order nov- 
elty, m must be strictly legitimate, jes 
; sample and information 


from m’f’rs preferred; 
CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 


to GOODWI 





7 OUNG man wishes position as adv. 
Has had moderate ¢ rience. Especially fa- 
miliar with agricul Salary not so nvach 
an object as Soecleain “M.A. C.,” This Office. 


 e— am i ~ successful newspa a man of some 

sand I want a locat to start a daily 

ina town “that ea render financial assistance by 

taking stock or otherwise. Address “O.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Peet .D’S NEWSPAPER Daw he ep 
searches out competent itors, a 
and adv’g men, and "recommends them pub: 
} ge no charge to employers ; 

15 Cedar St., Springfteld, Mass. 


AN CAMP PACKING CO, co., Potions; lis, Ind. 
want an original idea for 1 piece ece of 
odvertising on Pork and Beans ‘and Cepeenpranes 
Soups for ae OO to house and grocery stor 
will be considered and paid toritused. : 
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FIRST-CLASS oper and all round new: 
per man, @ coll graduat led 
every position on a o bygeees daily from re- 
rter to editorial wri to 
ear from any pener that 
suchaman. “ ”? care of Printers’ Ink. 
T KNOW all details proprietary medicines; also 
advertising details (newspapers, mailing lists, 
distribution, ote! ); executive experience; capable 
ad and pamphiet writer; highest eomeenees, 
ability, industry, invest Ee Ex” Poe com 
ion worth proven. “SEN " Printers’ 


eames for 5-line on nl 4 weeks $10. 

in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 

— woes 1g en weekly papers — 
application. HICA 

NEWSPAPER U UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York, 

This price includes PRINTERS’ [NK for one year, 


++ —__ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


k SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e 8t..New York. Service good aud prompt. 


SUPPLIES. 


lng A . peinees with ink manufac 

W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., U’'t'd. 3 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buye 


, 
LETTER BROKERS. 


L== Be, of ea. received from newspaper 
4 adve anted and to let. What have 
‘ou or what dein, do you wish to hire of us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N.Y. 


———_ +o 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Ww ANTED—One(only) peweperer inevery town 
to handle the LEDGERETTE in job print- 
sale establishes perma- 
nted statements. W. R. 
Mich. 


ing department. Ever 
nent customer for P 
ADAMS & CO., Detroit, 


—_+o>__——_ 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


Fre latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt1- 


RECTORY, issued March 1, 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on race Ske of price. GEO. P. 
ROW a t., New York. 

PREMIt U. MS. 

UR "magnificent_photogravure, “The Presi- 

O dents of the United States,” size exes ine ’ 


will boom your circulation if offered as premium. 
Reproduced m e famous oil painting. 
Widely advertised. Retails $1 put up in mailing 
tu Write for miniature, circular and prices. 
PLE PUB. 'O., Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
——+o+—___ 


HALF-TONI TONES. 


| a copper half-tones 1-col., $1; larger, 
oe in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


P'sinele coly half-tone and line for newspapers. 
sine colaaam $1 each. necenscone on 


less oreo nd for circular. ERNATION- 
AL GRAVING CO. 1520-22 Market St.,Phila.,Pa. 
——_——_ +e 
BOOKS. 


NTS Frequently Overlo: Overlooked, 12c. id. 
PS MONITOR CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, hio. 


O label or and we necessary. Just send us 
your name and we will send you a copy of our 
cook book contai over 200 recipes 
ing with wine, — y, etc., and 50 different di- 
rections for making fancy drinks at home. C. E. 
SWEZEY, with occa Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


or cook- 


POSTAL C CARDS. 


V E can save you money on them. Will 
furnish and —~ at the following prices, 
- color ink ter ‘orm or matter (one side 


iy): 500, $5.25 — 5,000, $50.50; etal 
cards included. teal I coi nt, good weer. roof 
show! pe eee fend dcash wi 
We e a special billhead oY: r thou- 
sand thee will interest you. LOUT FID & SON, 


Printers, Fourth & Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








MAILING MACHINES. 


DAN. aun Matchless Maiier. pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. AL DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 


AD VERTISING NC NOVELTIES. 


OVELTY Ad Folders. Wi Write to CHICAGO 
ENVELOPE CLASP CO., Niles, Mich. 


TS CLE wagons for merchants, $40; 4 ea 
to suit. KOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, 


pe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
feader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this bead once for one dollar. 


CN tise and hats are being used by many adver- 
tisers to advan We should be plonsed 

before you samples and prices. BROWN 
© Bt ELOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


U P-TO-DATE advertisers use banners on their 

wagons. Most es te and attractive device 
ever inve’ mted any style wagon changeable with 
6-inch gas plyers. GEO. W. BARTLETT, patentee, 
134 E. Van Buren 8t., C hicago. 


NV ONEY-mailers are the only coin carrier on 
4 the market with ample advertising space 
in which there is no risk of tedious slots or dis- 
tasteful gum. NOVELTY MANUFACTURING 
CO., Anderson, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


fully equipped —— , including 


QMAL AL, 
A Very ow for cash. 


outfit for German weekly. 
JOURNAL, Hazleton, Pa. 


qG ooD paying job printing office; $1.000 cash. 
Particulars 0 A. CLARK, Odd 
Fellows’ Building, Stockton, California. 


» TONEMETZ erfecting press, 8,000 per hour, 


N four or e es, cheap; $1,000. Now in 
daily use on THE eA Brockton, M. 
JOPULAR Sunday paper: of 50,000; ex- 
clusive field “Exe end vdid fer for mid-week 
edition ie arweon £9 xcellent business. Address 
“J. K.,” Printers’ I 


he darter The peer combination of ad- 

space in ae eee Rg iis: - 

DELPHIA ‘& TEA DING Y.CO. Chas. A. Klink, 
Advertising Agent, Res 4A Terminal, ‘Phila. 


AG ad W Gevenetiy rebate beytinder, and platen 


in part ex- 
chan, La > for our MMehaetane Golding. jobbers and 
Pearl presses. Will be sold at cost to close out. 


GOLDING & CO., 78-80 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


81 500.20 pap model a Job plant in a thriv- 
oe . Office inventories 
over $3,000. Per ae kf th for selling. Part 
cash will buy it. Grand chance for enterprising 
aA man. Write for full information to Box 


Norwich, Conn. 
(Fre million or more original letters from ’96, 
96, °97, 98, and 99. Will be sold in lots to 
suit the purchase r. They have never been copied 
or used. Let me know the quantity you want and 
I will make the price all rin, ili sell for cash 
only. Address H RIPP, German Artist, 
Tyrone, Penn. 


A COMPLFTE newspaper and job printing 
4 office, consisting of two cylinder and three 
job presses, paper cutter and large assortment of 
wooden oe and appliances, Plant is in oper- 
ation in the vicinity of N. Y., ‘and business can be 


carried on at present locality if desired. An op 
portunity for any one ready to speak quick ona 
on a cash basis, “ GOOD CHANC E,” This Office. 





Cron CYLINDER 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS, 
To be cleared out at easy prices to save expense 
in removal of our warehouse. Rebuilt complete. 
= s posted} a il! — information, prices 


Now 
CONNER, “PENDLE! R ei ©o., 56 Beekman St., N.Y. 


E VERY issue of PRINTERS’ InK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. 
paper, or to sell a paper, or 
to do is to announce your 


If you want to buy a 
»e or ink, the thin, 
esire in a classifi 


advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 


St., New York, 











STOCK CUTS, 


EPRODUCTIONS of art subjects and from 
photos. Sample sheets for stamp. STAND- 
ARD OF NEW YORK, 61 Ann St. 





ee 
ADV ERT’ ISI NG MEDIA. 
NCkELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 


URBSCRIPTION premiums wanted. FARM AND 
TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


6 Nee best advertising medium in Charleston, 
S. C., is THE EVENING Post. 
ICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 
a tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 


‘HE EVENING POST, of Charleston, 8. C., 
claims the largest local circulation. 


Tz official journal for all city advertising of 
Charleston, 8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 


i EEP youve on FARM AND TRADE Nashville, 
Tenn. It’s growing. Only i0c. a line now. 


40) WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Ci 


Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


AN nted for THE WESTERN Scout, 
Wichita, Kan. Official organ, Imp. Red Men, 


DVERTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th Sa:mple free. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 
‘| HE advertising forall the departments of tne 
city of Charleston, 8. C.. is done under 
contract exclusively in THE EVENING Post. 
A WEB perfecting } press, linotype machines 
and a building of its own is evidence of 
the prosperity of THE EVENING Post, of Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 











T= Southern farmer boy swears by FARM AND 

TRADE, Nashville, Tenn., the only paper in 
the world ‘published in his interest. 0c. per 
agate line. 


NE CKELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 39c. > gate line 
page ; 5, 10 and 20 per ce nt dis. on 3,6 an 
ome olden, the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 
T° reach the prosperous farmers of the South 
try FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. ; 10c. 
per agate line. Forms close 25th of month’ pre- 
ceding date of Issue. 


‘|; SE only farmer boys’ paper in the world is 
FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. If you 

want to reach that class the best and only me- 

dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line. 


» ae IFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles, 
‘al. Foremost farm home journal. Actual 
ba. 5,053 weekly, among wealthy ranchers ; 
growing rapidly; 5c. agate line ;no medicine ads. 


HAs ARE DEALER»’ MAGAZINE, 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 

Three eT ‘d a cular advertisers. 
DANIEL T. ¥ LETT, Publisher 
Broadway x= io St., New York City. 


Tp EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., will 
ublish want advertisements at one cent a 
net; 50 inc a ay for $15; 100 inches, 
300 inches, $69 ; 5¢0 inches, gv0; 1,000 inches for 
$165, Additional ¢ noms s for position and break- 
ing of column rules. 


BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
- fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
cighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right pers, your saver will pay. Corre- 
spondence _solicite: Addre: THE GEO. P. 
gow E 3 ADVE RTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 

ew . 


D HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Leste, 
Mo., a Cathohe weekly founded in 1850, 
proves a_ circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate,70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches; 
15 per cent on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520inches 
—a lower rate than is offered by any other relig- 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteed 
circula Shon. Wri ite home office or OTTO KOENIG, 

Eastern Agent, 727 Park Row Building, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER PER BARGAINS. 
85 000 : CASH opens up 4 a great proposition 


888 14 
clreulation ; ; cing 

Owner very a ce easy terms. 
ee in Indiana, 

,000—cash LB 00 or more—buys a 
money-making newspaper 
Owner has enough $$ and w 5 
700 or more cash—buys a 
god paying weekly property in Oregon. 

aye * reliable weekly “eedeaaied in large, 
albanen ing New k: ngland tow! 

$1,300 buys a New York State > waekiy—Of bought 
quick— —doing a profitable business. 

00 buys a dandy weekly and job business 
within 75 miles of Albany 

$3,590 buys a elontia Democratic weekl 
Wyoming. Business shows a profit of $ 
six mont. 

Dailies ond weeklies in 88 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
“David ” knows about them 

C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Neen | pga 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 
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GREAT DAILY—FOR SALE, 
Oe of the very best aahy properties in New 
England States, to 
$15,000—$5,000 or more on n—buys a great daily 
proposition. Doing a prosperous business in one 
of the most thrifty, fast-growing cities in Massa- 
chusetts. 
A man with $3,000 to $5,000 in cash can control 
a » bal weekly propositior. 
ilies and weeklies for sale in other States by 
DAVID, Confidential Broker in Newspapers, 
yp TR ang Mass., 28 years’ po tina rience. 


PERFECTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


\ TILL print 6,7 or 8 column, 8,000 to 10,000 per 

hour, printed and folded papers. Pres: is 
guaranteed by the makers and present owner, 
Also a full stereotyping outfit. Can be bought 
at a very reasonable price and has been used but 
very little. AddressC. F. DAViD, Abington, Mass. 





STRUCTORS. 
1545 Broadway, 


ADVERTISEMENT CO 


BOWLAND HARDING, 
New Yo 

Tz Miss Woodle’s “Gem” service. 6 Wall 
Street, New York. 


A that pull. Sample $1. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
" FOLK, 446 W. Main § 8t., Louisville, Ky. 


G*t DER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
© agents, Woman’s ‘Temple, Chicago. Write, 

for $10 a 
AYWOOD, 


tlhe 





Q@TRONG little +e? every da: 
‘ month; 6 for $5. ORGE H. 
i Lien, Seon 


B BUSINESS LITERATURE. 
Attractive booklets that bring results are 
written and prepared by HARRY oy WILSON, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


9 Amity St., 


A Min tiptop trim to turn out good advertis- 
. ing. Been training with some hing. tty clever 
ali nts recently Ask me some JED 
SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., Brooklyn. 
@ OMETHING Of special interest to adv’g man- 
& agers of daily newspapers ey non- 
adv’g business men of your town will be mailed 
f° - upon uest. “ BUSINESS PROMOTERS,” 

8. 9th St., Columbus, O. 


° = ate thes add most to the sales of adver- 

ePph armacists are written by the MED- 
1c at ‘ADY RTISING BUREAU, 100 William St., 
New York. A pamphiet writren by them is a 
positive profit producer. Just inquire. 


[OOELETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 
> Tam in a position to offer you better service 


in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter 0} every eaceneon than — other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 


graphical display. I have charge of the me 
ch eantenl Gopattenent of Printers’ INK. No other 
paper in a world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are urpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. i ou wish to im 
appearance of your ae matter it will 
pay you to consult me. OHNSTON, Man. 
ager Printers’Ink Press, we 4F St., New ‘York. 


ve the tone and 
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From“ Printers’ Ink,” March 14 


If the American can prove to the satis- 
faction of a competent committee appointed 
by the Association of American Advertisers 
that its actual average bona fide daily cir- 
culation during the year 1898 exceeded 8,000 
(their sworn statement shows 14,252), the 
BANNER will pay all the.expenses of the in- 
vestigation, and in addition will present to 
any charitable organization which said 
committee may suggest, its certified 
check for $1,000, and give the Nash- 
ville American $500 for giving to the com- 
mittee the privilege of examining its books 
and all other necessary proof. Further- 
more, the BANNER will be glad for this same 
committee while in Nashville to investi- 
gate the BANNER’s circulation, and will 
place atits disposal every facility in our 
power for arriving definitely at the BANNER 
circulation, and shouid said investigation 
prove that the BANNER has made false cir- 
culation statements or that its average 
daily circulation for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1900, was not 16,899, it will contribute 
an additional certified check for $1,000 to 
the same charitable organization selected. 
BANNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
E. M. FOSTER, Business Manager. 
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From March Issue 
American Newspaper Directory 


Publishers’ Announcement: The BANNER 
stands at the head of Tennessee journalism 
asalive, progressive and enterprising news- 
paper, independent and fearless in the ex- 
pression of its convictions and opinions, 
The BANNER is the only afternoon paper 
published in Nashville, the capital of Ten- 
nessee, with a population of 125,000. 

The BANNER is acknowledged the leading 
paper in its territory, and circulates in the 
most prosperous section of Tennessee, 
Southern Kentucky and Northern Ala- 
bama. The daily average sworn circulation 
of the BANNER for 1899 was 14,370; for Janu- 
ary, 1900, 15,844, and for the first week in 
February 16,965. This is the largest circu- 
lation ever attained by a Nashville daily, 
and is constantly increasing, and that, too, 
without the aid of any scheme for boosting 
circulation. 

Circulation is the basis of value of adver- 
tising space in newspapers. The Nashville 
BANNER accepts advertisements based 
upon the accuracy of its circulation state- 
ments, making no charge whatever if prov- 
en inaccurate, misleading or deceiving; 
also guaranteeing double the circulation of 
its morning contemporary, the sworn cir- 
culation statements of the American to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The BANNER’s pressroom and books are 
open to advertisers and every facility given 
for ascertaining the facts. 

The American's are not, but kept under 
lock and key. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa hundred. Noback numbers. 

«2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for 330, or a larger number at the same rate. 

t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
onrine Ago Ink it is because some one has 

e. Every — stopped 
at the LV of the time pai 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: ‘six 
words tothe line ; pearl measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to toe inch. $100a page. special 
[geen rode 4 five per cent additional, if grant 

ed ; discount, five per ce re ent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzeurc, Managing Editor, 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub- cription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREeeT. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 

il 








NEW YORK, MARCH 21, 5900. 








THE daily newspaper is on 
speaking terms with all classes. 


One of the advantages of a 
booklet is the ease with which one 
may keep it for future reference. 


THE conversational style of ad- 
vertising is a good thing, but may 
-be easily overdone. 


OnE advantage of the street car 
card is that it insists on going 
along with the man. 


AN attempt to follow the big 
advertisers’ methods frequently 
leads to the downfall of the be- 
ginner. 





FINANCIAL advertising is one of 
the lines which seems destined to 
develop far beyond its present pro- 
portions. 


THE 
believe 
not an 
od that i 





to make people 
that an advertisement is 
advertisement, is a meth- 
is now entirely out of date. 


attempt 


ONE of PRINTERS’ INK’s readers 
writes : 

I believe in charging for samples. 
A person always a »preciates an article 
more if it is paid for. 


“I aM not superstitious. Are 
you? Yet I believe in signs. 
Don’t you? If you do and want 
one, write G. S. McKensie, 1160 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, III.,” 
is a sign in Kansas. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of March 14th was 


22,000 copies. 
A THeEsavurus, freely consult- 


ed, will sometimes suggest a word 
of more than ordinary force, 
which might not otherwise occur 
to the adwriter. 


A coop idea adopted by some 
dealers in wall paper is to save 
their remnants and, when they get 
enough, send them to the printing 
office to be cut down and printed 
upon, making a combination cir- 
cular and sample. 


THE agency of Charles H. 
Fuller of Chicago sent out adver- 
tising orders to American news- 
papers in 1899 somewhat in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000. The business 
of Lord & Thomas of the same 
city fell little below that figure. 


It is the continuity and the tire- 


less perseverance in advertising 
that pays. Some of the richest 
concerns in America advertised 


for years before act- 
ual profits began. To-day they 
are millionaires, simply because 
they worked with system and had 
faith in eventual success. 


THE San Francisco (Cal.) Ev- 
ening Post of Feb. toth has this 
to say of Mr. Geo. P. Rowell: 

In the United States there is no 
man better qualified than George P. 
Rowell to discuss the development of 


their goods 


the American newspaper. e has been 
in close and constant touch with the 
news needs of the people and the ef- 


forts made to fill them during the Inst 
quarter of a century, and by American 
journalism he is considered an author- 
ity upon all questions pertaining to 
supply and demand. 


THE first duty of an advertise- 
ment is to be seen. After it is 
seen, the next thing to do is to 
use a word or two or a picture 
that will hold the eye. One illus- 
tration or one headline in an ad- 
vertisement, if well chosen, has the 
same effect as a soft knot of rib- 
bon or a dainty flower in a wom- 
an’s hat. It puts a touch of life 
there. If the hat was all ribbons 
and flowers of the same color and 
the costume matched the hat, the 
effect would be Iudicrous and dis- 
appointing. It is the same with 
an advertisement. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Cxrcaco _restaurant-keeper 
has a window sign reading, “Try 
our Corn Beef Hash—it is a work 
of art.” 


Wat advertising space will 
produce depends upon what is 
put into it in the same manner as 
a building lot’s development of 
value depends upon the structure 
erected upon it. 


Success, published monthly at 
a dollar a year by the McGraw- 
Marden Company of Cooper Un- 
ion, New York, is the kind of pe- 
riodical to put into the hands of 
every growing boy. It breathes 
inspiration, self-help, self-culture, 
progress and noble aims and ideals 
on every page. The. men who 
have made the greatest success 
tell in the respective issues the 
lessons that life has taught them. 
The editors have succeeded in 
eliminating both the didactic and 
the preaching vein—a rare acom- 
plishment in such periodicals. 


Unper date of Findlay, Ohio, 
March 5th, the New York Evening 
Journal of the same date gave pub- 
licity to the following romance: 

A month ago, while idly turning over 
the leaves of a pamphlet advertising a 
patent medicine, Isaac Dreyer, a wealthy 
farmer of Batch, Mich., saw the at- 
tractive after-taking portrait of Mrs. 
Kate Reynolds, a comely widow of 
this city, who had commended the med- 
icine. The farmer was smitten with 
her facial charms as displayed in_ the 
half-tone picture and wrote to her. Mrs. 
Reynolds answered. One letter led to 
another and the last brought Mr. Drey- 
er to town Saturday. He called upon 
the widow and found her to be as 
comely as her picture. He proposed 
and was accepted. They were married 
Saturday evening. 





Divine healers, magnetic heal- 
ers, Christian scientists and all 
others who give “absent treat- 
ments” are using extensively the 
advertising columns of cheap mag- 
azines and Sunday newspapers. 
All of them impugn in their an- 
nouncements the benefits to be 
derived from the use of medicines, 
and it would be interesting to 
know whether this has affected the 
results of medicine advertising. 
The large advertising space for 
which most of the “healers” con- 
tract indicates that their impal- 
pable commodity must be a profit- 
able article to advertise. 
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AN advertisement should be 
patterned after a successful speak- 
er. It should commence by ad- 
dressing the reader in a good sized 
type and proceed in a dignified 
tone in smaller type until some 
particular strong point is to be 
brought out. Then the advertise- 
ment should raise its tone of voice 
several sizes in tyne. 


H. A. McCrary, of 1022 Union 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo., sends 
to publishers a circular offering 
to buy railroad tickets—thousand 
mile books—given for a considera- 
tion, usually advertising, good in 
his hands three months or more. 
Mr. McCrary prints as his motto 
“Keep Your Own Counsel”; he 
prints a long list of prices he is 
willing to pay, says that before 
making application for mileage 
books to notify him and he will 
furnish names for same. In addi- 
tion, he asserts that “A great deal 
of discretion is required in hand- 
ling tickets of this nature, but he 
thinks with his experience he is 
equal to the occasion and will pro- 
tect you in every sense of the 
word.” He draws the line at 
transportation which is “given 
complimentary.” 

Mr. J. Owens GreEN, of Owens, 
Varney & Green, billposters, of 
San Francisco, has addressed a let- 
ter to the Mission Improvement 
Club of that city, setting forth the 
good things that may be said of 
billboards. Billposters, he says, 
lease property which would other- 
wise lie idle, buy lumber and hard- 
ware, employ mechanics and labor- 
ers to build their fences, aid paper 
mills and printers by their con- 
sumption of the output of these 
trades, also poster printing and 
lithograph establishments, use the 
work of high-priced artists and 
designers and consume an amount 
of flour in the manufacture of 
paste that would surprise any one 
not acquainted with the details of 
the business. To emphasize the 
importance of the business he 
states that his firm alone disburses 
over $100,000 per year, the major 
portion of which goes to the local 
laboring classes, divided among 
painters, drivers and other neces- 
sary workers. 
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WHENEVER a newspaper has 
been conducted in this country on 
any theory of appealing solely to 
what are called the higher classes 
it has failed to get a foothold. 
The great successes are made now, 
and have always been made, and 
always ought to be made, by ap- 
pealing to the masses, and the 
masses, in the aggregate, always 
arrive at a correct judgment. The 
great pictures of the world, the 
paintings of Rafael and Murillo, 
the acknowledged masterpieces, 
are the pictures that the working 
man, walking through the gallery, 
pauses before, placing his hand 
upon the shoulder of his daughter 
or wife or sweetheart to express 
his admiration. In other words 
it is in the hearts of the common 
people that things must live. 





THE dissemination of false 
statements concerning the stock 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
is the newest purpose to which 
advertising has recently been put. 
From the presentment of the 
Grand Jury accompanying the in- 
dictments for the offense, the fol- 
lowing interesting facts are taken: 

Paid advertisements were inserted 
from week to week in leading newspa- 
pers in this city and Boston attacking 
the value of the stock of these com- 
panies, asserting with the utmost pos- 
itiveness in the case of one of them, 
whose stock was then quoted above par, 
that it would fall to 60, to 50, to 20; 
that the advertisers spoke from actual 
inside information advising the sale of 
said stock and promising definite infor- 
mation if inquirers would write to an 
advertised address. Letters were sent 
broadcast over the country in response 
to inquiries made in answer to such 
advertisement reiterating the statements 
as to the value of the stock and statin 
that it would fa!l much lower; that fol- 
lowers of the advice given by the ad- 
vertiser had made thousands of dollars 
and urging the quick and confident sale 
of such stock short. Anonymous cir- 
culars were’ distributed broadcast 
through the financial district and by the 
mail over the country, asserting that 
expert analysis of the company‘s books 
disclosed the fact that it was earning a 
deficit, that it was in financial difficul- 
ties, that a decision would be hurled 
down in a few days by the Supreme 
Court, which would declare that the 
franchise tax law imposed a tax of 2% 
per cent on the gross earnings of cor- 
porations, which meant an_ additional 
expense of $1,500,000 to said egy een 
all of these statements of fact being 
false. Telegrams by the hundred_were 
sent broadcast through the United 
States, advising the sale of the stock 
for a thirty-point drop at the opening 
the next morning. 
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THE syndicate idea has reached 
even political newspaper cartoons. 
Thus the New York Cartoon Com- 
pany, 150 Nassau street, New 
York, furnishes to one newspaper 
in each county at two dollars a 
week a Democratic or Republican 
cartoon, size 3x2 columns, or vice 
versa, or for one dollar and fifty 
cents additional will throw in four 
more cuts illustrating the day’s 
news. An Englishman who once 
visited New York wrote home to 
his folks that the metropolis sug- 
gested old York to him at every 
point of vision: it was so unlike. 
These cartoons, especially those 
aimed at Republican ideas, sug- 
gested the force of Thomas Nast 
to the Little Schoolmaster, on the 
same principle. 


THE Providence (R. I.) Tele- 
gram recently furnished the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory with a 
statement of its issues for the year 
1899, showing the average issue 
to have been—daily, 32,806; Sun- 
day, 34,612. The accuracy of the 
rating accorded to the Providence 
Telegram for the year 1898 hav- 
ing been questioned and the doubt 
expressed having been made ap- 
plicable to any circulation figures 
that might be sent out from the 
office of the Telegram, the editor 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory offered to cause the cor- 
rectness of the latest circulation 
statement to be verified by a spe- 
cial examination, provided the 
publisher of the paper would agree 
to place the necessary facilities at 
his disposal. It was stipulated 
that the verification should be 
without cost to the publisher of 
the Telegram. To this offer the 
publisher’s response was not such 
as to entirely remove the impres- 
sion of doubt that has been cast 
upon the rating, consequently in 
the next issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory the circula- 
tion rating of the Telegram will be 
embellished by the addition of the 
following characters: ##, the 
meaning of which is well known 
to users of the American News- 
paper Directory and is fully ex- 
plained in next to the last para- 
graph printed inside of -the first 
cover of every copy of that excel- 
lent publication. 





THe newest Printers’ INK baby 
is ‘called Advertising Ideas and 
hails from 413 Shipley street, Wil- 
mington, where it is published 
monthly at 50 cents a year by The 
Advertising Ideas Publishing 
Company. It aims to interest re- 
tail merchants exclusively, but it 
is a question whether its aims, 
despite their limited character, do 
not exceed its capacities. 





Tue firm of Ward & Gow of 
New York City, besides controll- 
ing the advertising space in the 
Manhattan Elevated system in the 
Borough of Manhattan and that 
of the Rapid Transit system in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, has be- 
come a kind of clearing house for 
the purchase of street car space in 
general. Through its efforts a 
uniformity of rates has been es- 
tablished, based on the following 
: : : ‘ 
interesting theories set forth !n a 
recent issue of Fame: 

Careful consideration of the subject 
convinced us that a uniform rate for sur- 
face-car cards, whether in large cities 
or in small towns, was fair and equita- 
ble. The number of cars used in any 
municipality is almost in exact ratio 
with its population. That would seem 
to mean that approximately the same 
number of people travel in_a Covington, 
Ky., car that travel in a Brooklyn car. 
We do not think that this is absolutely 
true. But the difference in a total 
number of persons using a car in a day 
is in favor of the larger cities and is 
offset by two considerations; first, the 
crowding of cars, which lessens the 
average value of a car-card space; and 
second, the greater interest with which 
country and village people read car 
cards. Having decided on uniformity, 
the question to be settled was what 
would be a fair rate. Mr. Ward, hav- 
ing been on behalf of the Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons Company, one of the larg- 
est purchasers of car-card space for 
many years, was able to approach this 
question from the point of view of the 
purchaser, as well as that of the seller. 
It was on his suggestion that forty 
cents per card per month was fixed 
as the rate for single spaces, eleven 
by twenty-one inches. The rates on 
elevated-car spaces were held at slightly 
higher figures. Passengers remain in 
these cars longer, and less subject to 
jostling by others entering or leaving. 
The presumption is therefore that they 
pay more attention to advertising cards. 

A 


Tuis is an age of printer’s ink. 
Everybody reads. You cannot 
talk to everybody personally, nor 
by salesmen or agents; but you can 
talk to evervbody through the 
Lewspapers.—Hungerford & Dar- 
rell, Washington, D. C. 
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Wuat would you think of a 
salesman who went into a dealer’s 
store, handed him his card and 
stood there saying nothing, de- 
pending solely on that card to sell 
his goods? Would he lack dig- 
nity if he proceeded to tell the 
dealer of the merits of the goods? 
An advertisement is a salesman. 
Its mission is to convey informa- 
tion. If that information is put 
in sharp, pointed sentences it will 
perform much the same duty as 
the salesman who is a good talker. 





Tue Boston Post, in a letter to 
PRINTERS’ INK, under date of 
March Ioth, defines its position 
on bona fide circulation. It makes 
a sworn statement of the number 
of copies “circulated” day by day, 
for February, 1900,*and_ under- 
neath states that ths “includes 
no coupon sales, nor ‘scheme’ 
sales, nor special editions for can- 
vassing or sample purposes; but 
is confined to the real legitimate 
circulation of complete copies of 
the Boston Post.” Their position 
on circulation is then defined in 
detail and summarized as “the 
actual number of complete copies 
. printed by us in good faith 
to meet the demand of the public 
for the publication. ‘White waste’ 
is not included. The percentages 
of spoiled printed copies are also 
given month by month in detailed 
percentage.” A representative of 
Printers’ INK called on Mr. Ed- 
ward Payson Call, business man- 
ager of the New York Evening 
Post, with a copy of this letter, 
to obtain his views on the ques- 
tion. Mr. Call, after reading the 
letter, stated that the Evening 
Post practically agreed with the 
Boston Post, and that the former 
also strictly deducts all “spoiled 
copies.” Asked how they got at 
the number of “spoiled copies,” 
Mr. Call stated that they got at 
them by counting them, and added 
that they found that these amount- 
ed to a little over two per cent 
of the number of copies printed. 
Defining the Evening Post’s posi- 
tion still further, Mr. Call states 
that they also exclude “sample 
copies,” and that their “net circu- 
lation” means their circulation af- 
ter all deductions are made. 
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In Printers’ INK of February 
2Ist appeared an article on “Ten- 
nessee Dailies,” founded on the 
latest issue of the American News- 


paper Directory then out, that of 
December, 1899. The article in 
question limited itself to dailies 


credited with an excess of 4,000 
circulation, and the Knoxville 
Sentinel was omitted from all 
mention because the rating in that 
Directory was H or “exceeding 
2,250.” The Sentinel feels that, as 
the editor of Printers’ INK knew 
at the time that the forthcoming 
(March, 1900) edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
would credit the Sentinel with 
having had an actual average of 

4,582 in 1899 and with an average 
oF 4,749 for a year ending with 
January, 1900, it was rather a 
case of giving his hindsight the 
preference of his foresight to base 
his assertions only on the Direct- 
ory that had been issued. The 
Sentinel states in its letter that 
it believes the rating given to the 
Journal and Tribune, its morning 
contemporary, represents twice the 
circulation of that newspaper at 
this time. The rating in question 
covers a year ending wi: ith June, 
1899, and since it conveys infor- 

mation concerning a part of the 
year 1899, no later — has been 
given. The Sentinel, however, is 
eager for an ex xamination of its 
own and its contemporary’s circu- 
lation—so anxious that it offers 
to pay the expenses of both, stat- 
ing that it is * ‘confident that there 
is no other paper printed which 
has so large a circulation in East 
Tennessee, and willing to submit 
to any test to prove it.” The ap- 
pearance of the two papers seems 
to indicate that whatever the mer- 
its of the circulation controversy, 
the Sentinel carries the most ad- 
vertising and appears to be the 
better paper in general respects. 
One gentleman to whom PrinNtT- 
ERS’ INK submitted the difficulty 
said he believed that both papers 
had practically the same circula- 
tion at the present time; that the 
Sentinel’s had not varied much 
recently. but that the Journal and 
Tribune’s had gone down consid- 
erably, not only since its last de- 
tailed statement, but also during 
the latter months covered by that 
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statement, as an examination of 
the statement itself would probably 
show. All of which appeared log- 
ical enough to deserve further cir- 
culation through these columns. 
A personal examination of the 
Knoxville field did not appear de- 
sirable in face of the fact that the 
latest ratings in both cases were 
those based on detailed statements. 





Many merchants select their 
clerks for their popularity with the 
buyers, but do not apply the same 
test in the choice of advertising 
media. 


THE Heinz people are now 
making an exhibit in the St. 
James Building, corner of Broad- 
way and 26th street, New York. 
The store is a show-room of state- 
ly proportions, 20feet high,80 feet 
deep and 34 feet wide. There are 
six plate-glass show windows, each 
tastefully arranged with Heinz 
products. The 26th street side of 
the store is surmounted byanelec- 
tric light sign 80 feet long, and the 
Broadway front exhibits another 
35 feet long. In the middle of the 
store is a pyramid of goods, al- 
most reaching the ceiling. This 
contains 400 dozen bottles of se- 
lected assortments from the 57 
He‘nz varieties. Around the room 
are four booths with demonstrat- 
ors serving the products, among 
others tomato soup, India relish, 
tomato chutney and sweet pickles. 

large music box in the rear 
gives: forth melody. At conven- 
ient points the literature of the 
company is scattered. The walls 
are adorned by paintings. One 
canvas, 25 by 18 feet in size, gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the main fac- 
tories at Pittsburg, and in a cor- 
ner is a view of the small plant 

“Where we began.”” Other paint- 
ings include a picture of the Lon- 
don branch, some of the com- 
pany’s farms and a large map of 
the United States, showing the 
locations of branch houses, branch 
factories, salting houses and 
farms. The rear wall of the room 
is almost monopolized by the stir- 
ring painting entitled, Custer’s 
Last Rally. It is a very realistic 
scene, 23 by 17 feet in size. The 
figures are life-size and the heroic 
Custer looms up in the center. 
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Most advertisements are all 
right as far as they go, but they 
stop right at the point where the 
real information should begin. 
There is in them about the same 
amount of matter that a traveling 
salesman has printed on his cards. 





INAUGURATING. A REFORM. 


Office of 


“CuHIcaGo JOURNAL.” 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I am inclosing you herewith two 


clippings from the Chicago Journal of 
February 28th. I would ask that you 


observe particularly our determination 
to publish every day our circulation 
of the date previous. While I have 


always believed in this and while in the 
management of the Grand Rapids Press 
carried it into effect, yet your mention 
of the Journal in the Printers’ INK 
of February 14th did a lot perhaps to 
bring me to a realization of the im- 
portance of immediate action. However 
that may be, I think perhaps you will 
find in this action an opportunity to 
set the Journal right with the readers 


of Printers’ INK. 

Very truly yours, W. H. Turner, 

Mgr. Chicago Journal. 

While Mr. Turner is about it 
it would not be a bad plan for him 
to keep his daily record also on a 
piece of paper and add it up at 
the end of each month, and divide 
the total by the ‘number of days, 
thereby ascertaining the average 
issue for the month. If he has a 
competent clerk, who would not 
be overburdened by such a duty, 
it might be well for Mr. Turner 
to continue this monthly record 
for a year and ascertain the total 
number of copies printed during 
the year, and dividing by the num- 
ber of days of issue, ascertain the 
average daily issue for the year. 
Then if Mr. Turner would print 
the entire story that appears on 
his slips of paper, and embellish 
it with his signature, stating that 
it truly represents the number of 
complete copies the Chicago Jour- 
nal printed during the year and 
the average issueforeachday, and 
should send this statement, prepar- 
ed with so much care, to the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory and to 
other directories, if there are any 
such deserving the name, Mr. 
Turner will then be surprised to 
.find how cheerfully and how ac- 
curately they will report the cir- 
culation of the Journal, at the ex- 
act figures shown.—[Eb. 
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IN NASHVILLE. 


Office of 
“NASHVILLE BANNER.” 

NasHVILLE, Tenn., March 3, 1900. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
p have just noticed in February 21st 
issue of Printers’ Ink, under heading 
“Tennessee Dailies,” the following: 
“The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal 
from a detailed report is accorded an 
average issue for the year ending 
March, 1899, of 21,716. It represents 
a consolidation of what were once three 
most important Southern papers—the 
Commercial, Appeal and Avalanche. 
Next in order is the Nashville Ameri- 
can, morning, and then the Banner, 
evening. The former’s actual average 
during 1898 was 14,252, the latter's 
14,930. They are of about equal im- 
portance and neither should be neg- 
me for advertising in the State cap- 
ital.” 

As to the rating of the Commercial- 
Appeal, 1 have nothing to say, except 
that the circulation of that journal rep- 
resents, as stated in the article, a con- 
solidation of what were once three im- 
portant Southern papers—the Commer- 
cial, Appeal and the Avalanche, while 
the Banner has_ never absorbed any 
other paper, but has been gradually in- 
creasing in circulation and influence 
from the first day of publication, April 
10, 1876, until to-day its circulation is 
very nearly as large as that claimed 
by_our Memphis contemporary. 

The Nashville situation is different, 
however. The December issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory gives 
the Banner a larger circulation for the 
year 1898 than the American, and I 
cannot understand why you state that 
next in order is the Nashville Ameri- 
can, when even according to the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory the Banner’s 
circulation is the larger. 

Aside from this, the American’s 
sworn circulation statement is not ver- 
ified by the facts. the American can 
prove to the satisfaction of a compe- 
tent committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers that its 
actual average bona fide daily circulation 
during the year 1898 exceeded 8,000, 
the Banner will pay all the expenses of 
the investigation, and in addition will 
present to any charitable organization 
which said committee may suggest its 
certified check for $1,000 and give the 
Nashville American $500 for giving to 
the committee the privilege of examin- 
ing its books and all other necessary 
proof. Furthermore, the Banner will 
be glad for this same committee while 
in Nashville to investigate the Banner's 
circulation and will place at “its dis- 
posal every facility in our power for 
arriving definitely at the Banner cirtu- 
lation, and should said investigation 
prove that the Banner has made false 
circulation statements, or that its av- 
erage daily circulation for the month 
of February, 1900, was not 16,899, it 
will contribute an additional certified 
check for $1,000 to the same charita- 
ble_ organization selected. 

Yours truly, Banner Pus. Co. 

E. M. Foster, Bus. Mgr. 

In the December edition of the 
American Newspaper _ Directory 
for 1899 the Nashville Banner was 
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credited with 14,930 average issue 
for 1898. The American’s average 
for the same period was 14,250. In 
the March issue of the Directory 
the Banner appears with a_ later 
circulation statement, covering the 
year 1899 and showing its average 
for the year to have been 14,378, 
while the American fails to furnish 
the Directory with a circulation 
report later than 1808, and is cred- 
ited for 1899 with the letter rating 
E, meaning an average issue of 
exceeding 12,500. The status of 
the two papers in the March issue 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, just issued, appears to em- 
phasize the claims made by the 
Banner to being classed as the sec- 
ond paper of importance in ‘itn- 
nessee in point of circulation. It 
must not be forgotten, however, 
that mere circulation does not of 
itself lift a paper’s importance 
above that of another with about 
the same issue and a great deal 
more of character and other val- 
uable constituents. 


——_+o+—_—_. 

One of Printers’ InxK’s friends 
relates the following as a true 
story: 

It took the H. J. Heinz Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., two full years to make a 
customer ‘for their products, of the Ho- 
tel Cecil in London, England. That 
establishment is the recognized head- 
quarters for traveling Americans. The 
usual method of getting an entree for 
wares at such places, it is said, is to 
make liberal presents to such of the 
subordinates as may be vulnerable, but 
this way, besides other disadvantages, 
is not likely to insure permanence of 
custom. The Heinzes a — a novel 
and expensive course. They secured 
the assistance of a gentleman of high 
social standing. It became his duty 
to live at the Cecil, ostensibly as a 
man of leisure without ulterior purpose. 
In this role, he would from time to time 
call for some of the Heinz’ products, 
not too insistently, stating that he was 
guseetingy fond of their subtle flavor- 
ing Jould there be any objection, 
since you do not annear to have these 
goods, if I procured some, to serve 
them to me?” he inquired. There were 
no objections and so occasionally there 
appeared at the gentleman’s table some 
of the desired articles. As his circle 
of acquaintances was large, Fare gpm 
friends would stop at the hotel, and 
through their assistance the Heinz goods 
got frequent demands. So much _ so 
that ultimately the hotel steward felt 
constrained to lay in a supply. The 
gentleman boarded at the Hotel Cecil 
two years at Heinz’ expense before these 
products were entered on the books as 
regular supplies. Now orders are large 
and frequent, 
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Association advertising is usual- 
ly confined to three distinct lines, 
daily newspapers, bulletins and 
printed matter. The best method. 
if only one is to be used, is the 
daily newspaper. Notices and ar- 
ticles containing real news will be 
published without cost to the As- 
sociation. These notices reach a 
larger number and sometimes a 
desirable constituency not to be 
reached in any other way. * By 
bulletins we do not mean the pub- 
lication of weekly or morthly As- 


sociation papers. That may be 
classed as Association printed 
matter. No Association should 


fail to have at the building, both 
inside and out, attractive bulletins 
kept fresh with well executed As- 
sociation announcements, facts 
and features. Good printed mat 
ter should possess a number of 


features. It should tell the truth. 
The mention of this may be 
thought unnecessary, but with 


stuffed reports, “estimated” fig- 
ures, extravagant and exaggerated 
statements such as we sometimes 
find, it is well for us to remember 
this. It should tell the truth in 
the best possible * manner. Brevity 
is a chief requisite in this regard. 
We want our printed matter read. 
The old-time member of long 
standing may read our lengthy 
statements which are filled with 
uninteresting detail. The fellow 
who has not been interested is 
usually the one we seek to interest. 
Our facts should be stated in such 
an attractive way that he cannot 
get away from them. Though he 
be one who runs he may “read. 
Posters are coming into general 
favor and are of much value when 
well edited and properly used. 
Leading facts, tersely told, a few 
good cuts and an invitation to call 
at the office for further informa- 
tion often helps big.—Ass’n Notes. 
Tue business man whose advertise- 
ment seldom, if ever, appears in the 
local paper is the one who whines the 
most about the people sending away to 
mail-order houses for goods. He can’t 
appreciate the fact that it is advertis- 
ing that diverts trade to the city store 
and the neglect of adve-tising that 
causes the country merchant to lose 
touch with the people—Mt. Carmel 
(1l.) Register. 
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“ PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE 


DAILY NEWSPAPER PRINTED EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BUT OUTSIDE 
OF THE CITIES OF NEW YORK AND CHICAGO THAT GIVES ADVERTISERS 
THE BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE CHARGED. NEWSPAPERS 
BELIEVING THEMSELVES ELIGIBLE ARE INVITED TO SET FORTH THEIR CLAIMS 
IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 





THE THIRD SUGAR BOWL. 


Office of 
‘Burrato Eventnc News,” 
3uFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1899. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I received notice that this paper was 
eligible to compete for a sterling Sugar 
Bowl. I will be glad to enter into the 
arrangement if the following features 
are worthy of consideration. I quite 
catch the drift of the circular, but I 
prefer to write on the matter before 
I proceed. 

As I understand it, you desire the 
most substantial letters from the most 
substantial advertisers who have re- 
ceived the most substantial results from 
any paper printed in this section, and 
if this is the basis of it, I shall be 
glad to join, but if it is on a basis of 
circulation pro rata to publication and 
not sworn to, etc., etc., then you may 
count me out. 

I will, in the first place, personally 
prepare and deliver to you a sworn 
average statement of the circulation of 
the News, each day for one year, and 
I do not want that document to be re- 
garded as a mere offset of a documen: 
which is not sworn to by an individual 
holding a like position with myself. 
Each document should bear a certificate 
of the county clerk of the county to 
the effect that it was a_ genuinely 
administered oath. I would like to 
have you hand this letter to Mr. Row- 
ell personally, and I would like to re- 
ceive a letter from Mr. Rowell on this 
subject, personally, with any suggestions 





that he may choose to make, or criti- 
cisms on the above. 

Very truly yours, J. A. BuTLER, 

Business Manager. 

Mr. Butler, besides being one 
of the most charming fellows that 
ever wore a yachting cap, is also 
an influential member of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, a body of men who 
owe it to themselves to formulate 
and put on record a definition of 
what shall constitute circulation 
and how it should be expressed 
for publication and comparison 
withtheclaims of competitors, hon- 
est or otherwise. Mr. Butler is a 
young man and energetic. The 
Little Schoolmaster trusts he will 
set about the duty here assigned 
him. No other man can accom- 
plish it more promptly.—[Eb. P. I. 

’ Boston, Mass., March 10, tgoo. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the recent issue of Printers’ Ink it was 
suggested, in connection with my letter of 
February 10, 1900, and a detailed sworn state- 
ment of the circulation of the Boston Pos? for 
one year from February 1, 1899, to February 1, 
1900, that it should appear more definitely just 
what we mean by “ circulation.” 

Herewith is an affidavit giving the circulation 
of the Boston Post day by day for February, 
1g00, showing the daily average for that month 
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to be 140,883, and also explaining under oath 
just what we mean by circulation, not only in 
this affidavit for February, 1goo, but in our 
former affidavit, covering the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1,1900. e new affidavit is as follows : 
SWORN STATEMENT SHOWING CIRCULATION OF 




















THE BOSTON “ PoST,’’? DAY BY DAY, FOR FEB- 
‘RUARY, 1900. 
Thursday, February ', -- cocccces 196,390 
Friday, 2, 136,480 
Saturday, = 3, ~* sccccoces SSCS 
Monday, %  % 138,080 
Tuesday, 9 “ibe 143,110 
Wednesday, “ 7. 138,410 
Thursday, " = ng 
Friday, 5 i 139,380 
Saturday, . ~ 143,020 
Monday, - “a, = 140,750 
Tuesday, ye — 139,550 
Wednesday, “ . ~ 140,870 
Thursday, . c« ** 140,330 
Friday, a ae 138,730 
Saturday, m 17, ° «s+ 144,090 
Monday, a i stance «e+ 139,260 
Tuesday, it eS OE © esac 140,180 
Wednesday, ‘ ager 142,600 
Thursday, = a 150,700 
Friday, ” - ™ 145,580 
Saturday, +9 s, “* 141,120 
ey %6 26, ic 129,770 
uesday, 27, 139,500 
Wednesday, “  acceanks 144,140 
Week days.. ee eeeccccceses 39301,190 
Average, per pag 140,883 


This is to certify that the above statement 
represents the actual bona fide circulation of 
the Boston Post day by day during the month 
of February, 1900. It includes no coupon 
sales, nor “‘ scheme ”’ sales, nor special editions 
for canvassing or sample purposes; but is con- 
fined to the real legitimate circulation of com- 
plete copies of the Boston Post. 

By “ circulation ” we mean, in this statement 
and also in the statement covering the year 
February 1, 1899, to February 1, 1g00, hereto- 
fore forwarded, the actual number of complete 
copies of the Boston Post, printed by us in 
good faith to meet the demand of the public for 
the publication. ‘‘ White waste’’ is not in- 
cluded. The percentages of spoiled printed 
copies, which are included in the figures given 
and which may be deducted, are as follows: 
1899, Feb., .o1; March, .o09; April, .oo9; May, 
.o1; June, "008; July, .o07; August, .008; Sept., 
.009; Oct., .008; Nov., Ol; Jec., .oor and Jan., 
01; averaging less than one per cent for the 
year. For February, 1900, the percentage of 
anes grates papers was .o1 

/, A. Grozigr, Business Manager. 
KE A. Grozier, Editor and Publisher. 
State offMassachusetts, County of Suffolk, 
30sTon, March, 1900. 

Personally appeared the above named W. 
A. Grozier, business manager; E. A. Grozier, 
editor and publisher, and severally made oath 
that the foregoing statement made by them is 
true to the best of their knowledge and belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this roth 
day of March, 1900. 

Gerorce E. KIimBALt, 
Justice of the Peace. 

It has always seemed to us that the actual 
number of complete copies of a newspaper, 
printed in good faith to meet the demand of 
the public for the publication, is the best pos- 
sible form of a circulation statement as indica- 
tive of what the advertiser may expect with 
future issues. This would exclude sample 
copies, which are issued to create rather than 
meet a demand. All sample copies are omitted 
{rom the affidavits sent to you by us. I will 
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admit that in theory the printed waste should 
also be deducted ; but in practice, while we 
know the weight, we rarely know the exact 
number of spoiled copies, as the weight of 
news paper is a varying quantity. The actual 
number of printed copies, determined as they 
are by a mechanical counter that can make no 
mistake, affords the publisher his only oppor- 
tunity for an absolutely precise statement in 
reference to a large circulation. A count of 
papers at any other point involves many ele- 
ments of uncertainty, as probably there never 

was a case in which a single day’s hurried issue 
of one hundred or one hundred and fifty or 
more thousand copies of a newspaper was 
handled without any errors by boys or clerks. 

While on this topic, I would also like to 
point out that it is simply impossible for any 
publisher, no matter how well his business may 
be systematized, to determine with sufficient 
precision for an affidavit his so-called “‘ net cir- 
culation,’ ’ deducting waste and unsold copies, 
if by “ unsold copies ”’ he means copies unsold 
to the consuming public. And it is this kind 
of “unsold copies,” which are of no value to 
the advertiser, which he wants deducted. Ifa 
large newspaper gives credit to its several thou- 
sand news-agents, and allows returns, there is 
always a percentage of them that never pay 
even for the papers they have actually sold. If 
the newspaper sells only for cash, and allows 
no returns, there is inevitably a percentage of 
unsold papers in the hands of the news-agents. 
Papers that are unsold upon the stands of the 
newsdealers are just as much unsold from the 
advertiser’s point of view as if they remained 
unsold in the office of publication. 

This is an intricate subject, and I will not go 
into any further details, but will simply state 
that the Boston Post’s method of figuring its 
circulation is that adopted by our chief con- 
temporary in Beston and by the leading New 
York dailies. And, furthermore, I will add 
that the Boston Pos? is entirely willing to abide 
by any method of figuring circ ulation, providing 
the same method is complied with by its com- 
aoe for your Sugar Bowl. 

With a percentage of printed waste given 
m,. our affidavit abov e, a very small deduction 
may be made from our circulation figures of 
the year ending February 1, 1go0c, or for any 
month thereof. But the very latest statistics 
are the best indication of what the advertis- 
ers may expect to receive in the future. 
Therefcre, taking the average for February 
1900, aS sworn, 7, é., 140,883, and deducting 
therefrom the percentage of spoiled printed 
papers, which was .o18, we have a net daily 
average of 138,248 copies of the Boston Post 
for the month of February, 1900. 

On this basis at our lowest rate, which is 
half a cent a word, seven words to the line, 
for “* situations wanted, male and female,’ 
the Boston /os?’s rate per line per thousand 
circulation is .cooz5 —one-fortieth of a cent. 

At our rate for other wants, 7. ¢., one cent 
a word, the rate per line per thousand circu- 
lation is .ooo50. 

At our real estate rate, 7. ¢., 10 cents per 
line, the rate per line per thousand circula- 
tion is -00072. 

At our run of paper rate, 7. ¢., 124% cents 
ine, at which we make contracts to give 
position and permit broken columns, cuts 
and large type without extra charge, which 
is what nearly every large advertiser desires, 
and on which basis we hold the only fair 
comparison can be made in this contest, the 
Boston / ost’s rate per line per thousand cir- 
culation is .coogo. vey truly — 

OSTON Post, 
By E. 





A. Grozier, Ediner and Publisher 
Doubtless the Post has practi- 

















cally set itself right on the point 
of what is meant by circulation 
and actually did print over 130,000 
complete perfect copies every day in 
February. It is interesting toknow 
also that in this number no “cou- 
pon sales,” “scheme sales” nor 
“special editions for canvassing or 
sample purposes” were included, 
although in the opinion of the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster such sales, copies 
or editions would be just as legit- 
imate circulation as any other and 
just as likely to benefit an adver- 
tiser ‘n the Post as the copies 
bought and paid for by the pa- 
per’s oldest and most respectable 
subscribers. 


AN OCULIST’S AD. 

The following advertisement is 
clipped from the Beloit (Wis.) Press 
of February 24th, where only the sig- 
nature at the end indieated that it 
was an advertisement: 

DOES IT PAY FOR A DOCTOR TO ADVERTISE? 

Dr Searles recently put a card in 
the Beloit Free Press with display cuts 
and proposing to straighten an eye in 
a minute and without pain or inter- 
ference with business. Directly a 
young man brought the card to the 
office and inquired for the doctor. He 
wanted his eye straightened. He had 
come 100 miles and wanted to take the 
next train back. Could it be done? 
In half an hour it was done, and he 
left for home without even a bandage. 

Here is another. A young man in 
the city wished to consult an oculist, 
and he picked up the Free Press to find 
the man, if there was one in the city. 
His eye caught the card of “W,. H. 
Searles, A. M., M. D.,” which he read 
and decided he must be all right. He 
hunted the doctor up and got what he 
wanted. 

Here is another: A young lady has 
just left the office. ‘“‘She had just seen 
my card in the Free Press. She did 
not suppose there was a regular oculist 
in Beloit. Would I please tell her 
what was the trouble with her glasses?” 
The glasses were an elegant pair, and 
the doctor suggested that the trouble 
was probably “all in her eye!” The 
inquiry proved that the suggestion was 
correct, for she had elegant eyesight. 

Dr. Searles believes that when the 
medical profession makes use of the 
chief weapon of quackery, the public 
press, it will do more to suppress “‘ille 
gitimate medicine” and humbug in 
glasses than all the laws that can be 
passed. The doctor finds that it not 
only pays to advertise, but that it is 
right and proper when conducted ac- 
cording to business principles of truth 
and honesty. Dr. W. H. Seares, 

Oculist and Aurist. 

Smith Block, Beloit, Wis. 

———~-——- 


As wELt expect a salesman to visit the trade 
once in ten years and bring in a good list of 
orders, as to expect the occasional advertise- 
mert to bring satisfactory results.— Mining 
Reporter, Denver, 
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A DOG AS BANNER PACKER. 

One of the sights attracting much 
attention is a handsome black, curly 
dog, which walks along with dignity, 
wearing a hat on his fread spectacles 
on nose, a pipe clenched between his 
teeth and bearing a_ large advertising 
sign on his back. This canine adver- 
tising agent, who attends to his busi- 
ness with diligence, perseverance and 
decorum, is named Chester, and is the 
property of Ernest Jones, who usually 
accompanies him and who has trained 
him to the work. Chester is five years 
of age, and is partly Newfoundland, 
partly Gordon setter. He has the long, 
intelligent face of the setter, with al- 
most human soft brown eyes, and the 
black, curly coat of the Newfoundland, 
the white on his breast being the only 
white about him. He has a deep sense 
of the proprieties and will not go out of 
doors without his hat. Now he has a 
companion in a younger Newfoundland, 
who is also learning the advertising 
business. This is a handsome dog, 
about eighteen months old, named Gro- 
ver Cleveland. He is being broken to 
hat and spectacles, but does not take 
to them very kindly as yet, while Ches- 
ter rather resents the loan of his old 
hat, which hé is compelled to make 
the new-comer. The pair make a strik- 
ing team in their novel vocation.-— 
Baltimore (Md.) American. 

+ 








PRoGRESSIVE advertising requires progress- 
ive methods. The methods which were good 
last year may be utterly out of date and past 
usefulness this year.—Mast, Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick, Springfield, O. 

in. se 
Real Estate for Sale—New Jersey. 

One of the most Eeau- 
tiful and ideal spots in 
Northern New Jersey 
for residential 

72 TRAINS DAILY. 

Excellentsupply of water 
perlect sewer system; 
streels well paved and 
entire town well lighted 
with gas and electricity, 
Schools,Churches, Banks. 
Boating, Golf and other 
outdoor srorts. Choice 
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offered for sale by 
HACKENSACK LAND C0. 
116 MAIN ST. 


Hackensack, N.J. 
HOUSES FOR SALE OR 
#0R RENT AT $20 TO 
$30 MONTHLY. 

WILL BUILD TO SUIT 
PURCHASERS. 





Reptesentative will call on parties about t 
purchase if desired. 


THE WAY IN WHICH THE WORD 
“HACKENSACK” IS TREATED IN THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT MADE THE ANNOUNCEMENT, 
SMALL AS IT IS, “STAND OUT” IN A PAGE 
OF NEW YORK “WORLD” ADS, 
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BUFFALO’S NEWSPAPERS. 


THE FOLLOWING MATTER, PRESUMED 
TO HAVE BEEN COMPILED IN THE 
INTEREST OF THE BUFFALO 
“NEWS,” IS BY NO MEANS DEVOID 
OF INTEREST. IT IS PERHAPS ALL 
THE MORE INTERESTING FOR BE- 
ING ISSUED ANONYMOUSLY.— 
[Epiror Printers’ INK. 


Considerable discussion has been 
provoked of late among general adver- 
tisers concerning the Buffalo field. En- 
thusiastic and voluminous statements 
of circulation have been sent out broad- 
cast by the various newspapers pub- 
lished in that city which are openly 
ridicyled by those who are conversant 
with the facts. 

The writer has recently had occa- 
sion to visit Buffalo for the purpose of 
placing some business and as_ the 
amount involved was somewhat large, 
—_ some six weeks in looking into 
t crc of circulation very thor- 
oughly. 

his investigation was conducted on 
entirely independent lines and none of 
the papers were consulted, but a careful 
and systematic canvass of the agencies 
and news stands in the city and sur- 
rounding towns was made and in some 
localities a house to house canvass was 
used to gather the statistics which could 
not otherwise be obtained. 

The result of this investigation is 
given herewith for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers who are placing business in 
Buffalo, and, as a good many people 
have tender corns and it is necessary 
in telling the truth to tread rather 
heavily on some people’s feet, it is given 
anonymously. 

“THE NEWS.” 

In considering Buffalo’s mewspa- 
pers the News naturally comes first 
on the list, as it has without question 
the largest daily circulation in the city. 
The News claims an average for last 

ear of 65,001; this is about 15,000 
igher than the facts warrant. Care- 
ful investigation shows that the News 
is very strong on the west side of the 
city, where the so-called better class 
of people reside. This section is com- 
posed of very strong Republican wards, 
and as the News is the recognized 
penny Republican paper it is naturally 
very strong in this section. On the 
south side, which is the home of 
the working class, the Times leads the 
News very considerably, while on the 
east side, the great German section, 
the News and Times are about even. 
The total circulation of the News in 
Buffalo and surrounding towns is be- 
tween forty-eight and fifty thousand. 
The News publishes a Sunday edition 
which, however, amounts to but little, 
its circulation being greatly exceeded 
by the Sunday edition of the Express 
and Courier. 
“THE TIMES.” 

The Times, the second paper in Buf- 
falo in point of circulation, is a dyed 
in the wool Democratic sheet, support- 
ing everything Democratic and appeal- 
ing strongly to the masses. The Times’ 
circulation on the west side or among 
the upper-ten is limited, while on the 


south and east sides, where the great 
mass of wage earners live, it leads 
all the other papers. The Times in 
common with its contemporaries is 
prone to exaggeration in circulation 
statements; it claims an average of con- 
siderably over forty thousand, but the 
facts show that between thirty-five and 
thirty-six thousand is much nearer the 
mark. The Times also issues a Sunday 
edition which, while it does not seem 
to be pushed to any considerable ex- 
tent, still has a fair circulation, owin 
to the fact that it is the only recognize 
Sunday organ of the Democratic party 
in Buffalo and Western New York. 
“THE COURIER.” 

Next in order comes the Courier, the 
only one-cent morning paper in the 
city. The Courier, together with its 
evening edition, the Enquirer, is owned 
y Mr. /, J. Connors, a gentleman 
who had already attained fame and 
fortune as a boss stevedore on the 
docks before he turned his attention 
to journalism. The Courier has a cir- 
culation of between twenty-five and 
twenty-eight thousand, but has lost 
ground considerably during the past 
year, owing .to the strike among the 
stevedores and dockmen employed by 
its proprietor. While this strike has 
been apparently settled, it has left a 
very bitter feeling among the working 
men, which has lost both the Courier 
and the Enquirer the bulk of their cir- 
culation among that class, The Cou- 
rier sells well in the uptown districts 
and has a good representation in the 
street cars during the morning hours. 

“THE ENQUIRER.” 

The Enquirer, which is_ practically 
an afternoon edition of the Courier, 
is a bright, newsy paper with stron 
leanings toward “yellow journalism. 
Its sporting page is its best feature 
and it has a good sale in the down- 
town districts among the sporting ele- 
ment, but as a home paper it does not 
seem to be regarded with much favor. 
It claims a circulation of 36,462, which 
is generous to say the least. Investi- 
gation proves that about nineteen to 
twenty thousand is the correct figure. 
Neither the Courier nor Enquirer have, 
I am informed, any standing politically, 
as they have changed their political 
views four times in four years. The 
Sunday edition of the Courier has made 
rapid strides in the past two years and 
it is becoming a formidable rival of the 
Sunday Express. 

“THE COMMERCIAL.” 

The Commercial is the only two-cent 
afternoon paper in Buffalo and includes 
among its readers the best people in 
the city. Its sale on the streets is 
small, but it has a carrier system 
which takes it into the best homes in 
Buffalo. The Commercial claims a 
circulation of between ten and twelve 
thousand, and the writer believes that 
its statement is very close to actual 
facts. 

“THE EXPRESS.” 

The Express is a two-cent mornin 
paper and is the_morning paper o 
the business men. Its circulation, while 
not exceeding twelve thousand, is 
among the best class of readers in the 
community. The Express has been 
under the ban of organized labor for 
the past two years, but does not seem 














to have suffered to any extent, ex- 

rt, bere Ss, in advertising patronage. 
This culty has now, however, been 
adjusted. The Sunday edition of the 
Express is par excellence the Sunday 
paper of Buffalo, having a circulation 
of probably fifty thousand, of which 
thirty thousand is in the city and im- 
mediate vicinity, the remainder going 
to the various towns and villages in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
quite a number going into Cana 

“THE REVIEW.” 

The Review is a two-cent paper re- 
cently established and which is now 
the official city paper. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that all items of 
record from the county clerk’s: office 
are published daily, gives the Review 
considerable circulation among _ the 
downtown business houses and offices. 

There are also published in Buffalo 
three German and one Polish daily 
which are believed to have a fair cir- 
culation among their respective ele- 
ments. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Actually 
Claims. Has. 
The News ......+++--65,001....50,000 
The Times ....++++++41,000...-35,000 


, Peers §5,001....28,000 
Pre 36,462... .20,000 
The Commercial .....12,000....12,000 
pO See 12,000....12,000 
The BOW ccccscces 6,000.... 4,000 


This shows that the four evening 
apers have an actual circulation com- 
Pined of 117000; this, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that Buffalo is a city 
of about 50,000 houses, is fairly con- 
clusive evidence that the foregoing es- 
timates are truthful and unbiased. 

The advertiser who desires to cover 
the field in Buffalo and its suburban 
townsand villages for a popular-pricedar- 
ticle will find that the News and Times 
cover the field very effectually. If it 
is desirable to go into it still more thor- 
oughly, the Morning Courier is with- 
out question the third medium on the 
list. To advertisers desiring to obtain 
publicity for goods appealing to men 
and to the sporting element more par- 
ticularly, the Enquirer at the low price 
at which space can be obtained offers 
a promising proposition. t 

n advertising for the higher-class 
specialties, the mediums are the Com- 
mercial in the afternoon and the Ex- 
press in the morning, and_ between 
these two the field is very thoroughly 
covered. E 

In the Sunday field the Express is 
without doubt the a es even 
at the high rate asked. The Sunday 
Courier at the low rate it_offers makes 
a tempting second. The Sunday Times 
is weak compared with its daily edi- 
tion, but I understand that correspond- 
ingly low rates may be secured. The 
same remarks that apply to the Sunday 
Times fit the case of the Sunday News 
to a greater degree. 

Local advertisers seem to have about 
the same view of the situation as the 
writer has expressed in the forepeng 
pages, and their patronage is distribute 
on about these lines. 

* * om * * 7 


In the issue of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6th, of the Buffalo Enquirer 
the foregoing matter is thus char- 
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acterized under the heading, “A 
Cowardly Attack.” 

An anonymous circular headed “Buf- 
falo Newspapers” is being mailed broad- 
cast to local advertisers throughout this 
city and to foreign advertisers and 
advertising agencies throughout the 
United States. The author is too cow- 
ardly to even affix any signature to the 
document, which is nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to boom the Buf- 
falo Times by a reprehensible attack 
on the newspapers owned by Mr. W. J. 
Connors, and it requires no mind reader 
to recognize its authorship as that of. 
this same Buffalo Times. 

Its main object seems to be to damn 
the Courier with faint praise, but at 
the same time so depreciate the circula- 
tion of the Buffalo Enquirer as to cre- 
ate an impression that it is of but little 
value to the average advertiser. In 
order, therefore, to let the Buffalo 
Times and advertisers in general know 
where the Buitalo Enquirer stands to- 
day, the proprietor of the Buffalo En- 
va ae hereby agrees that if the circu- 
ation of the Enquirer, both on the 
streets and in the homes of the people, 
is not larger in the city of Buffalo 
than that of the Buffalo Times, he 
will refund every dollar paid for adver- 
tising in the Buffalo Enquirer during 
the entire year of 1900. 

ARTISTIC SIGNS. 

In Belgium a municipal art society 
has initiated competitions for beautiful 
signs. They give liberal prizes for the 
best designs. Sculptors and _ skillful 
workers in iron compete because of 
the value of the prizes and because of 
their interest in the work, and the 
merchants because of the advertisement 
which it gives them. The result has 
been that all over Brussels you find 
pretty signs, and the curious part is 
that the beautiful ones pay better than 
the ugly; for while the latter only re- 
ceive a passing notice and then a feel- 
ing of disgust, the signs which are 
beautiful attract permanent attention. 
—Municipal Affairs. 

— +o —— 





EXAMINATION OF ABSTRACTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


W. H. ANDREW, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 





SUITE S15, CHARLES BLOCK. 











A LAWYER OF DENVER HAS FOR A YEAR 
PAST SPENT $50 A MONTH IN COVERING 
THE CITY OF DENVER AND THE ROADS 
LEADING INTO IT WITH ONE-SHEET POST- 
ERS CONTAINING THE COPY ABOVE SHOWN, 
AND, ACCORDING TO MR. JAS. A. CURRAN, 
HAS FOUND RESULTS SO SATISFACTORY 
THAT HE HAS JUST ENTERED INTO A 
CONTRACT FOR ANOTHER YEAR. Ir Is 
STATED THAT ONE OF THE ORDERS SE- 
CURED PAID EXACTLY FOR THE ENTIRE 
BILLPOSTING OF THE WHOLE YEAR, 














By Frank A. Heywood. 


“Baker, the Sign Man,” is well 
known throughout the United 
States. His headquarters occupy 
an entire five-story Race street 
building in Philadelphia. The 
front of the building is well calcu- 
lated to attract attention, as it is 






painted with a varnished ‘Meck, 
making a strong contrast to the 
white or buff buildings adjoining 
and opposite. Signs of gold and 
awnings of white are prominent in 
Baker’s out-of-door display; a 
huge flag floats from a staff on the 
peak of the roof. The wording of 
the signs is suggestive of publi- 
city; the decorations of the in- 
terior of the shop—atelier is per- 





wood 
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“BAKER, THE SIGN MAN.” haps the more appropriate name 
for Baker’s place—are not only 
suggestive of the business of the 
proprietor but of his ideas of at- 
tracting attention as well. Baker 


is a good patron of printers’ ink, 
and the results which he has ob- 
tained from the use of it ought to 
prove a rude awakening to the 
complacent painters, who from 





ONT RATTLE 
Y, BONES 
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WELL HELP YOU OUT YOU KNOW 
BANER.1033 RaceSt 


_ et ~TELEPHONE. 


“ANY Ki? KIND 
YOU WA WANT 


SEND FOR LEAFLET 


their seats on empty lead kegs, in- 
dustriously arraign Mr. Baker for 
defying the “traditions” and de- 
pending on other mediums than 
his own stencil to make known to 
the public that “Baker, the Sign 
Man” is looking for patronage. 
The mottoes and emblems which 
adorn Baker’s “front,’’ while not 
particularly suggestive in text of 
the proprietor’s business, attract 


















attention. The number of the 
building is delineated in an artistic 


scroll, Teading: 
“A ~~ ROW, 


Come Play? With i hag 
On the flounces of the awnings 
are the quotations: “Time Is Our 
Only Estate,” “Are You Looking 
for the Man Who Never Made a 
Mistake? He Got Wings,” “All 
Men Are Friends—When They 
Are Asleep,” “There is a Fitness 
in All Things; Yea, Even in 
Signs.” 

The “risers” of the stairs in 
Baker’s place all bear legends of 
enough originality to give a visitor 
considerable interesting reading. 
The walls are decorated with life- 
size portraits of enough merit to 
hold the attention of the visitor 
for some time, especially if he has 
reached the bald-headed period. 

Baker does the bulk of Philadel- 
phia’s sign painting. He receives 
many orders, too, from abroad. 
His imprint is familiar in Texas 
as well as Maine. He gets a great 
deal of trade from the Southern 
States; he has even invaded New 
York City. How he gets his trade 
I will tell in his own words. 

“When I concluded to make a 
life’s work of making signs,’’ said 
Mr. Baker, “I first resolved to 
do good work and to introduce as 
many original ideas as possible. 
Secondly, I concluded there were 
other ways of letting people know 
I was on earth besides the ‘stencil’ 
painters affix to their work. I be- 
lieved the best way was the space 
offered by newspapers, and I have 
always patronized them. Until I 
became well known in the city, I 
took large space in the display 
columns regularly. Nowadays I 
use a few lines in the classified 
columns all the year around, and 
for several weeks previous to a 
political campaign or special occa- 
sions, like the G. A. R. encamp- 
ment or peace jubilee, for instance, 
I use anywhere from four inches 
to a quarter of a page in the dis- 
play columns. The ads I write 
myself and they are good enough 
at any rate to be business bringers. 
Blotters pay me well. I send them 
regularly to every business man in 
Philadelphia and surrounding cit- 
ies. Programmes pay ; time-tables, 
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lodge cards, etc., also give me 
business, though oftentimes I give 
out that line of ads in repayment 
of business already furnished me. 
‘Write-ups’ are not so bad. I paid 
for one in Philadelph.a Illustrat- 
ed two years ago. It realized re- 
turns. One man gave me an order 
recently, saying that he had read 
my ad in the book. 

“T have leaflets which I use for 
my mail-order trade. I keep post- 
ed, through the mercantile reports, 
as to new firms, changes, etc., and 
am kept apprised of celebrations, 
etc., by an information bureau. To 
this prospective trade I send leaf- 
lets and personal letters; often- 
times I submit sketches, and these 
usually cinch doubters. My ‘sten- 
cil’ on work brings many orders. 
Personal recommendations bring 
me many more. 

“Originality in work as well as 
ads brings business. I occasionally 
go to New York looking for ideas, 
but I find that the metropolis bor- 
rows more from the Quaker City 
than the ‘slow people’ get from 
the Gothamites.” 





Tue best circular is ‘a magazine that circus 
lates.—Mail-Orders. 





tor — 

Tuis is a very busy and crowded world, and 
one whose memory is very poor. Drop out of 
the procession once and your place is Biled by 
somebody else. When you fall in again you 


must fetch up at the very tailend. Get your 
place, hold it, and forge to the front |!—Crocke 
ery and Glass Journal, 


— +o. 


ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 





MANAGER WANTED, 
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THE MAJOR’S STATISTICS. 


“T never see one of these microscopic 
statistical booklets,’ said an old report- 
er, turning the pages of the latest 
“Vest Pocket Encyclopedia,” without re- 
calling a curious incident in the career 
of a veteran Bohemian once well known 
in the West as ‘Major Mac.’ His name 
was McCarty and he was an educated, 
jovial Irishman who had taken honors 
once at Dublin College. When I knew 
him he was on his last legs, drifting 
from one city to another, doing what- 
ever hack work came to his hand. In 
the course of one of these wanderings 
he landed in St. Louis and_ secured 
the job of getting up an advertising 
booklet for a big manufacturing con- 
cern. The idea of the head of the 
house was to begin with a glowing de- 
scription of the establishment and fol- 
low it up with some matter of a general 
character which would be sufficiently 
interesting to induce people to preserve 
the pamphlet. ‘he major, drunk or 
sober, was a ready, graceful writer, 
and the descriptive work was play for 
him, but as he happened to be = in 
a lodging-house, with no reference li- 
brary at command, the miscellaneous 
matter was a puzzler. When he finally 
turned in the copy the manufacturer 
was dissatisfied. ‘I want this bookiet* 


to wind up with a short, crisp com- 
pilation of facts,’ he said, ‘that will 
make a chap keep , it for further refer- 
ence. Call “Things Worth Re- 
membering,” wr something like that.’ 

“The major was feverishly anxious 
to get the pay for his work, and in 


pe eration he rushed back to his den 

proceeded to compile a remarkable 
collections of ‘Things Worth Remem- 
bering.’ I still recall a few. They ran 
about like this: 

‘*The largest Wienerwurst factory in 
the world is in Leipsic. The daily out- 
put is 6 2-3 miles. 

“Crush hats were invented in 1642 
by a_ monk named Albertus.’ 
“In 1730 the British Parliament 
abolished the tax on glass eyes.’ 
“Deviled ham was first made 
Persia in the sixteenth century.’ 
“*Parasols were introduced in — 
during the Shan dynasty, B 460 
“These ‘Nuggets of Knowledge, as he 
called them, certainly had a weird sur- 
face resemblance to the real thing, and 
the manufacturer was highly pleased. 
He said he found a great deal of in- 
formation among them that he had never 
encountered in any similar collection, 
which was perfectly true, and when he 
drew the check he made it $20 bigger 
than he had originally intended. The 
major grabbed the money and lit out 
for the West, to get under cover be- 
fore the storm, but, strange to say, 
it never broke. Although the pamphlet 
was scattered broadcast all through the 
Middle States, the only really vocifer- 
ous kick that developed was from a 
man in Iowa who had lost $50 betting 
that gum shoes were invented by Sir 
Isaac Newton in 1706. He said he had 
got his data from ‘Nuggets of Knowl- 
edge,’ and wanted to be reimbursed.’ 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Democrat. 
—_+o>—__—_ 
ADVERTISING ought never to be an 
expense. It is just as much an invest- 
ment as the buying of machinery. 
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IN THE CARS. 

Advertising spaces in the street cars 
are seldom as well utilized as has been 
done by the Cambridge laundry. A 
neat, smart American girl stands at an 
ironing table working over a lot of 
clean. clothes, and in the background 
are five Chinamen “on the run” away 
from her, presumably bound for some 
locality where they will not have to 
compete with modern laundry methods. 
Their haste to get away is indicated 
by their pigtails, which are flying 
through the air at right angles with 
their necks. Beneath this picture are 
enumerated the points that the Cam- 
bridge laundry always emphasizes— 
American labor, healthful conditions, 
only pure artesian well water used and 
the “famous flexible finish’? produced 
at this establishment.—Cambridge 
(Mass.) Chronicle. 


——_ > —__—_. 
Continuity is the most desirable ele- 
ment in advertising. 





Se: 

PEgopLe won’t buy what they don’t want. 
Generally they don’t know what they do want. 
The successful advertiser is the one who per- 
oi peo Pe ~~ tae want just what he has 
to sell.— 
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4a 
RK: DROWSY By Day, 
SLEEP WELL AT NIGHT. 





THIS IS A MINIATURE REPRODUCTION 
OF AN ILLUSTRATION WHICH THE 
PRICKLY ASH BITTERS COMPANY OF ST. 
LOUIS USES IN A HALF-PAGE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN A CHATTANOOGA PAPER TO IN- 
DICATE THE CONDITION A MAN MAY PE 
IN WHEN HE NEEDS THE BITTERS. 











ARE ADVERTISEMENTS READ? 


If you are one of the merchants who 
cites as an argument against adver- 
tising that you do not read ads your- 
self, just question yourself on the mat- 
ter. Do you know “Uneeda Biscuit’’? 
Are you acquainted with the fact that 
Royal Baking Powder is “absolutely 
pure’? Have you read that Paine’s 
Celery compound is good for the blood? | 
That some one once said: ‘Good morn- | ——— 
ing, have you used Pears’ soap?”’ That 
the “Wool soap babies” are one of 
the cleverest advertising hits ever dis- 
covered and that “Ivory soap floats’? 
You know these things, and you 
wouldn’t unless you were a reader of 
advertisements. The fact is that it 
isn’t always a case of one looking for 
advertisements that makes you a reader 
of advertisements, but that advertisin 
is thrust upon you. You cannot avoic 
the ad.—Mansfield come) News. 


- 
COMMON SENSE. 


Common sense is the greatest desid- 
eratum in an advertising campaign. For 
it literary ability, skill, genius and a 
host of other attributes may be sacri- 

ced.—Advisor, New York, N. Y. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 
Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $2¢aline. No display 


other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed | 
in one week in nade ance 


CONNECTICUT. 


OOK out for the advertising agent who seeks 
4 to put some other paper on your list in place 
ot the Day, New London, to cover its field. | 
There’s a nigger about somewhere. 


ILLINOIS, 














YONKEY’S Ss FROME J JOURNAL L is just right for 

/ advertising articles that interest people in the 

smaller towns. Subscribers belong to American 

Musical Association, and own pianos and organs ; 
150,000 copies ei > wril. Circulation growing ; 60c 
flat rate. Write forsam ne copy and pertioniags. 


W.B CONKEY ‘COMPAK icago. Til. IR 





MAINE. 


\ ’E have had one letter from an advertiser 

who said he saw these advertisements of 
ours in this column. That shows they are read. | 
We hope before our year is out to land two or 
three big contracts. THE COURIER-G nae 
Rockland, Me. (See Rowell’s.) 


SAIC 
THE :: : 





goes into over Thirteen Thou- 
sand Families 


and is st i i 
EVENING per cent of the English-speaking 


households in the i 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


T=s3 EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., is the 
only afternoon paper. published in 100 miles 
of its office. It is the cial advertising journal 


of Charleston, 8. C 


CANADA. 


YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 








| Montreal. 





CLASS PAPERS. _ 


ADVERTISING. 


)RINTERS’ INK, published woe by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., was the first the’: now nu- 

merous class of jour nals de voted t to advertisi 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 

PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good whips | 
by publishing good advertising methods, givin 
examples of good and bad advertising and tell- 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasional) 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to-day to-day’s opinions and abandon- 
ing yesierday’s theories to the d Ze. ver- 
age c irculation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
pr ice $5 a year. Adv ertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 

















RELIGIOUS, 
BAPTIST. 


T=¢ +EORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 

by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach- 
ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a p @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


WANTED.—Case of bad health that 
I-P-A-N 8 will not benefit. Send 5 cents to 
| Ripans Chemical Co,, New York, for 10 
samples and 1 ,000 testimonials. 

COIN CARDS.—Any 
printing you wish. Six-hole 
(like cut), $4 per M; 100 pre- 
paid, 75c.; | doz., 10. ne- 

ole, one printing, $3 pes 
M. E STATIONERS’ 
Co.. De troit, Mich. 
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BETTER 


THAN EVER. | 





Judicious, conscientious editing has made 


i 
SPRfield 


(now in its 14th year)much the most popular 
magazine of its class in the count nthe 
Far West, the Northwest, the Pac: fic Coast 
and the Dominion of Canada it hasa vast field 
practically all its own. No other outdoor 
magazine has so sure a hold on the interest of 
the whole family. a yee think we are brag- 
ging, send us your address for a free sample 
copy. of good reading take to it at 
once. Without exception, every advertiser 
in SPORTS AFIELD is reliable, honorable, high- 

ade. No fakes or ‘‘Cheap John ”’ schemes 
are ever admitted intothe great Sports Afield 
Family. Refer to any business house in Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Denver, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


Advertising Rates: 
One inch, $4; two inches and over, 
$8aninch. Page is standard m 
azine size. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 
Suite 1400 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, III 








The Land 

of Sunshine 
Covers 
California and 


has a larger circulation in 
California than all the 
Eastern Magazines com- 
bined; it has besides this 
just added 3,000 paid sub- 
scribers outside the State, 
the result of a vigorous 
subscription campaign... 


A Page a Year for $240! 


Write for sample copy and rate 
card to LAnpD oF SUNSHINE Pus, 
Co., Los Angeles, or 


EDGAR JOHN ARNOLD, 


Eastern Representative, 


13 Park Row, New York. 
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$100,000 a week 


in wages are distributed 52 times a year from the big 
industries within a radius of three miles from the CHESTER 
TrmeEs’ building. No equal population anywhere has more 
money tospend. The 


Chester wds Times 


goes into every home, every day. It has no rivalin the affec- 
tions of these people. 7,200 copies every day, guar- 
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anteed, CHESTER TIMES, CHEsTER, Pa. 
= ————— eg 
' THE JOLIET NEWS | 
° 
:) 3 
% can face the stony stare of the wicked politician and unflinchingly || 
Se declare: ‘‘ You can’t make dirt of these columns!’ The brewer | % 
2 and the saloonkeeper, the clairvoyant and the weak man ad-maker, | : 
#| also fallin hard places when they ask for advertising in its columns. || # 
s And the man looking for suckers with offers of $100-a-week salaries o 
s* also gets turned down. People have confidence in a paper of this | & 
a kind. We edit all advertisements. % 
— saad tiaras a 1658 
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Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in‘the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 

My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 

wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 

matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 

10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Tribune 
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sea into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
ive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns, Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - ~- Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. Buckmaster, Advertising Manager. 
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| A bona fide paid in advance subscription list is worth |» 
three times as much to an advertiser as one that is not. 
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THE ALLIANCE LEADER PRINTING Co.’s publications 
are the only ones in Northern Ohio going to a strictly 
paid in advance clientage. 

DAILY LEADER, 


Every Evening Except Sunday. Established 1892. 


* 

> 

2 

: 
SEMI-WEEKLY LEADER, > 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Established (871. 4 
> 

» 

» 

» 

» 


AMERICAN HOME AND FARM, Monthly, 
Established January, 1899. 


CIRCULATION: 
Daily, 1,561; Semi-Weekly, 3,662; Monthly, 10,000 coples. 





Sample copies and advertising rates mailed to 
any address on application. f 








THE LEADER, - - Alliance, Ohio. i 
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PRACTICAL INKS 


Practical Prices 
Practical Printer 
Practical Ink Maker 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
New York,N. Y. 
DEAR SIR: The other day we were visited by an “ink 
man” whose card illustrated a mammoth building that the poor 
devil of a printer helped to build. We told him we bought a// 
our inks from Jonson. He said it was strange that we should 
patronize a man who was running in direct opposition to us in 
the printing business. Wetold him Jonson was not the only 
man on earth that was our competitor, and we were glad that a 
practical printer was engaged in the manufacture of ink, because 
we were getting fractical inks, and at practical prices. We 
hope your trade will ever increase, and that the ink trust will 
find that Jonson is not only a fractical printer, but a practical 

ink maker as well. Yours, 

CLAPPER I 





Way? 


G Co., Wooster, Ohio. 





~ eee 





Mr. Clapper has been a customer of mine for 
several years, and does not hesitate to jump on me 
when the occasion requires it. Considering the 
number of orders I fill and the area of territory over 
which my customers are spread, I am positive my 
percentage of complaints is far below any house in 
the trade. I consider it a favor to be informed of 
any fault found with my inks, as it gives me a chance 
to remedy the difficulty at once. If a customer 
wants his money back, I cheerfully accommodate 
him and pay all charges. Send for my price list, 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Those Street Car Ads 


Before you morning, noon, night and morning. 


They Face You 


When entering the car— 

When seated in the car — 

When leaving the car — 

and they are photographed on memory 
when lost sight of. 


The Kissam 
Street Car Advertising 


Boldly printed, pleasing and artistic — 





Always where they'll be read — 
Next to eye-catching matter — and 
Always in position. 


| The Kissam 
| Street Car Advertising Hes 


Bear this in mind 
when appropriating dollars for publicity: 





KISSAM knows how — 

No doubt about it. 

What he is doing for others 

He can do for you — and 

Others have the golden proof that 
KISSAM STREET CAR ADS PAY. 


WRITTEN BY GEO. MILLER, IRWIN, PA. 
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The Kissam 3 
Street Car Advertising—  § 
@ 

| A trial trip will convince | 4 
you. You can take it @ 

@ 

in any of the large Amer- | 

ican cities, and, ten to | ° 

one, youll continue the 4 

trip indefinitely. 9 

; @ 
Think about tt. ’ 
Write us about tt. ® 
@ 

@ 

4 

GEO. KISSAM & CO. % 
@ 

253 Broadway, New York. | 4 

@ 

THIRTEEN BRANCH OFFICES. @ 
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VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
THE MOST PROGRESSIVE AND PROSPER- 
OUS CITY IN THE CANADIAN OR AMERICAN 
NORTHWEST. 
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THE CITY OF VANCOUVER IN 1885 WAS NOT IN 
EXISTENCE. TO-DAY IT CONTAINS A POPULATION 
OF CLOSE UPON 40,000. IT IS THE HALF-WAY 
HOUSE BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND THE OCCI- 
DENT; THE HOME PORT FOR THE EMPRESS LINE 
OF JAPAN-CHINA AND VANCOUVER-AUSTRALIA 
LINE OF STEAMERS (THE MOST SUPERB VES- 
SELS UPON THE PACIFIC OCEAN), AND THE PA- 
CIFIC TERMINUS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly c 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of pe ney 


By Chas. F. Fones. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give ty 
upon any subject discussed in this department, 


es — 


usiness, and how to 





Address Chas. F. Jones, care RS’ INK. 











It pays to be honest, not only 
in such ways as the public natural- 
ly come in contact with, but it 
pays to be honest in secret with 
your own business force and on 
your own books. 

The business house who is only 
honest as far as they think the 
public knows, but are dishonest 
in fact in their own organization, 
are some day going to be found 
out and when they are found out 
they will suffer as much from it 
as if the public had known all 
along that the dishonesty was go- 
ing on. 

These remarks apply just as 
strictly to a newsnaper as they do 
to a dry goods house or any other 
business concern. 

Employees sometimes leave you 
or are discharged and they are 
not going to be very particular to 
conceal the inside dishonesty 
which they may know about, and 
thus the public will probably get 
on to it and the latter end will 
be worse than the first. 

The newspaper that claims to be 
absolutely fair and honest with all 
its advertisers and makes that one 
plea its strongest argument for 
business, ought to be in fact what 
it claims to be in public. If it is 
not, it may be years before it is 
found out, and it may be only 
through an accident or through a 
former employee that the dishon- 
esty is found out, but when the 
day of finding out does come, as it 
always will, the result will be dis- 
astrous. 

* * 

I am in receipt of a very hand- 
some catalogue from the American 
Blower Company, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The catalogue shows machines 
adapted to heat, ventilation and 
drying. The cover is a very strik- 
ing one and shows a group of 
blowers. 

Such a catalogue as this ought 


to attract attention and be effective 
in any company. 
ok + oe 


Battrmore, Md. 

I inclose two advertisements for se- 
vere criticism through Printers’ Ink, 
I want to improve in the writing of 
such matter and feel sure that your 
criticism will be helpful to me in my 
work. 

Do you think these advertisements 
talk business tn a business-like way and 
are worded so as to be interesting to 
those interested in the goods they ad- 
vertise? Is the _ meat-chopyer adver- 
tisement too long? 

Any suggestions for their improve- 
ment will be thankfully received and 
your advice heeded by me, 

Thanking you for suggestions given 
to others—which_have been of great 
help in the past—I beg to a. 


ours very fut 
ARTHUR me ERRIS. 
In reply, I will iy ‘that the 


smaller of the two advertisements 
is fairly good. The one about the 
meat chopper is decidedly toolong. 
If it only had half the matter in 
it, it would still be too long. 

Do not try in an advertisement 
to give a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of everything that the ma- 
chine can possibly do; how to take 
it apart, how to put it together 
again and all other details that 
are only interesting to a person 
after they have actually bought the 
machine. 

Tell the special points about 
your machine that people want to 
know about—how good it is; how 
easy to operate; how easy to keep 
clean; how nice it chops the meat, 
etc., etc. The details about re- 
moving the crank, loosening the 
thumb screw, etc., etc., are out of 
place in an advertisement of this 
character. They are all good 
enough if they are in a circular 
that goes with each machine, but 
they take up too much space other- 
wise. * * * 

In a recent issue of the National 
Cash Register publication of 
which Mr. Dixey is editor there 
appeared a number of articles 
which ought to make interesting 
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reading for any business man, par- 
ticularly for any salesman who 
wants to know how to succeed at 
selling. 

Mr. R. E. Parsons delivered an 
address before a convention at the 
National Cash Register office in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and here are 
some of the things that he said: 

“We size up a person whom we 
think will be successful, but only 
experience can tell whether our 
supposition is rightly founded. 
One man may make a success of 
groceries, but when put into this 
business will make a failure of it. 
Knowledge of the business is im- 
portant; this, combined with en- 
thusiasm, tact and hard work, 
must bring results. 

“T want to bring to your notice 
what some of our former men 
have done in the way of success 
and failure, and the cause of such 
results. Take the case of Mr.—, 
who was very successful in getting 
audiences and holding his man a 
long time. This was probably ow- 
ing to the fact that his conversa- 
tion was very interesting, but he 
neglected to stick to the subject 
of cash registers. His P. P’s were 
always glad to see him, but he 
failed to make an impression of 
what his visit called for, with the 
result that he failed to sell many 
registers. 

‘Another thing, he was always 
in debt. Now I find as my experi- 
ence, when a man is in debt, some 
little debt is liable to crop up in 
his mind while talking to a P. P. 
A man selling cash _ registers 
should have nothing to distract 
his attention. He also lacked en- 
thusiasm for the business. 

“Another man whom we had 
here was Mr. He had en- 
thusiasm, but for some reason he 
did not make a success, and all 
we can attribute it to is lack of 
knowledge of the business. He 
did not seem to understand what 
our registers will do for a man. 
He was not familiar with the reg- 
isters or the methods of the com- 
pany. We can only attribute his 
failure to lack of knowledge of 
the business, as he was obliged to 
give it up and seek something else. 

‘Another man we had here was 
Mr. ——. Now he was a man who 
made a failure of the business by 
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talking No. 79 principle machines 
to every one with whom he came 
in contact, no matter how large 
or how small the business. He 
could not interest a man in a ma- 
chine which was suitable for his 
business, and had to talk No. 79, 
and finally could not sell anything. 
He was enthusiastic on No. 79, but 
failed to call on the people on 
whom he should have called. He 
seemed to work on people who 
couldn’t afford to buy these regis- 
ters, but should have been shown 
our lower-priced machines. He 
lacked judgment. 

“Another man was Mr. —. I 
understand that he drank consid- 
erably, and spent but one or two 
hours a day in accomplishing what 
results he did get. He worked 
hard while he was at it, but seemed 
to think that he could do in two 
hours what other men took ten 
hours to do. The consequence 
was that he failed. 

“He had ability, but didnot work 
conscientiously. The majority of 
the men right through who have 
failed have failed because they 
neglected to devote their whole 
time and energy to the work. Lack 
of hard work, lack of enthusiasm, 
lack of knowledge of the business, 
have been the stumbling blocks, 
and in some cases because sales- 
men do not have the confidence 
in the company’s methods which 
they all should have. 

“IT now want to call your atten- 
tion to four men who have made 
a success of the business. When 
I went through the class four 
years ago there was a man by the 
name of Pixley. Mr. Pixley was 
given a territory, and, when he 
started in, said, ‘I have gone into 
this thing and have never yet made 


a failure, and I am going into 
this for all it is worth.’ ; 
“IT have watched Mr. Pixley’s 


record and see that he has made 
a success of the business. I at- 
tribute this man’s success to his 
convincing power. Hard work, 
superior knowledge of the busi- 
ness, tact, impressiveness and one 
or two other qualifications are 
what bring results. 

‘Another man who made a suc- 
cess of the business was Mr. Sna- 
der, who had a full knowledge of 
the business, was systematic in ev- 





ery move he made while connected 
with this office. He never started 
out of the office without having a 
list of the people on whom he pro- 
posed calling. He followed up his 
P. P.’s closely. Hismaxim was ‘Buy 
or die,’ by which he meant that they 
either had to buy or he would 
know the reason why before giv- 
ing them up. 

“Mr. Snader was a hard worker, 
full of enthusiasm, had a full 
knowledge of the business, and 
had confidence in the company’s 
methods. He used to say that it 
was a good thing to talk ‘system’ 
when a man was interested in an 
opposition machine, and he would 
in that way try and get them in 
here and close them. 

“Another case wherein a man 
has made a success of the business 
is that of Mr. Connelly, who has 
been in the business for about two 
years. The first year he did not 
have a countermand. He sold 123 
machines—732 points. Now we 
know it was not Mr. Connelly’s 
superior knowledge of the busi- 
ness, it was not talking system, 


but constant plugging and en- 
thusiasm. 
“I believe that Mr. Connelly 


thoroughly convinces a man of the 
fact that the register really costs 
him nothing, but will pay for it- 
self by the time he is through pay- 
ing for it, and this seems to be 
the whole tenor of his conversa- 
tion when talking to a man. He 
is fairly dyed in the wool that it 
will save a man money.” 

* * * 


The National Advertiser pub- 
lishes a lot of matter which some- 
times appears as if it was written 
simply to fill space. But occasion- 
ally, even in their department of 
criticism, or rather their funny de- 
partment, as they claim that the 
public in general understands it to 
be, they sometimes give some very 
wise business points. 

Their criticism of the Kotedsilk 
Underwear Company’s booklet 
ridicules a style of advertising that 
I believe deserves just the treat- 
ment it got. The following is what 
they say: 


My learned friend, Dr. Servet 


de Bonniere, of Paris, has written 
an erudite article on silk under- 
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clothing. Whether he was paid 
by the press agent of the Koted- 
silk Underwear Company, of New 
York, I don’t know. The com- 
pany uses the doctor’s essay as 
and if the 


an advertisement, 
masses of thrifty buyers are not 
sent skurrying after Kotedsilk 


shirts and drawers, it is because 
the masses are blind to the lights 
of science. “The electricity of 
silk is negative,” says the doctor; 
“or, to speak in a_ less abstract 
tongue, resinous. We are in the 
presence of one of those auto-reg- 
ulating mechanisms of which ex- 
amples are found in many chap- 
ters of natural philosophy, and 
which are destined to insure the 
stability of nature.” The bargain- 
hunter who has mastered this 
truth will rejoice to know that the 
electric principle in silk is akin to 
albuminoids and is called fibroine 
by people who know it well 
enough to be familiar with it. Fi- 
nally, the thermo-regulating prop- 
erties of silk are of assistance “in 
all affections due to insufficient 
cutaneous respiration or evapora- 


tion, such as hepatic neuralgia, 
rheum: atoid pains and neuras- 
thenia.” 


This is fine language and it re- 
calls the story of the teacher who 
told her class to write out an 
epitome of what she had read to 
them. 

“What's a ’pitome?” 
olive branch. 

“Epitome is a synonym of syn- 

opsis,” said the schoolmarm; and 
the class, enlightened, fell to work. 

I don’t want to discourage sci- 
ence, and I would not for worlds 

“queer” Dr. Servet do Bonniere, 
if he has made a good arrangement 
with the Kotedsilk corporation. 
But I would suggest that all ad- 
vertisers fond of big words might 
read with profit the reports of 
the Molineux case. Talesman af- 
ter talesman was bothered to de- 
“induction,” 


asked one 


fine such words as 
“circumstantial,” “morbid,” and 
“propensity.” One citizen said 


that circumstantial evidence is fic- 
titious evidence. Another, asked 
to define * ‘presumption of malice,” 
said, “It means that if they are not 
married they ought to be.” 

These talesmen represent the 
average intelligence of the com- 
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munity. They are probably better 
informed than their wives and 
daughters. We have it on the au- 
thority of all the Charlie Boys, 
that the women do most of the 
buying. No matter, let us show 
how smart we are. Let us enliven 
our underwear advertisements 
with talk of insufficient cutaneous 
respiration and dielectrosed silks. 
So shall we swell our hearts and 
our bank accounts. 
x * * 


Mr. Wolstan Dixey, formerly 
of New York, now in charge of 
the advertising of the National 
Cash Register, of Dayton, Ohio, 
gets out the most attractive line 
of booklets that come to my of- 
fice. 

The National Cash Register 
people have always been known as 
goodhustlers and good advertisers, 
but I am of the opinion that they 
work they have done within the 
past year has been far superior to 
anything they have done before. 

Any business man who would 
like to have a specimen of real 
good booklet-making ought to 
write to Mr. Dixey for a copy of 
some of his efforts. 

Unless you are a business man 
and can write on your own letter- 
head, I doubt if Mr. Dixey would 
care to send you samples, because 
no manufacturer can afford to give 
away booklets unless there is 
some chance of them doing him 
good. 

If you are a merchant and have 
not got a Nat‘onal Cash Register, 
Mr. Dixey’s booklets will be very 
apt to make a sale for his concern. 


* * * 


I want to bring a matter to your 
notice in the hopes of getting from you 
a correct solution of what has been to 
me a problem for a long time. It in- 
volves the somewhat old question of 
location for a business house. As ap- 
plied to most lines of trade, there is 
probably no doubt about the advantage 
of the best location, but I am about 
convinced that my business, a retail 
dealer in pianos (no music), is entitled 
to consideration from a different point 
of view. 

I have read Printers’ InK regularly 
and almost religiously for a long while 
and have gained many good ideas from 
its columns, but I am frequently at a 
loss to know how to apply some of its 
advice to my business. 

Now, if you will give this your con- 
sideration at all, I beg of you not to 
determine at once that I am wrong, 
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but read it carefully and I shall be 
grateful for your final views. 

In this city of about 275,000 there are 
two principal business streets compar- 
ing in the character of the trades rep- 
resented on them to Broadway and 
Twenty-third street, New York, and in 
the case of the latter named, the_busi- 
ness section is crowded into a few blocks. 
The rents are very high indeed, rang- 
ing, I should say, for a store of 25 
feet front by 75 feet deep from $3,000 
upward, with little chance to secure a 
long lease. For my business I need 
at least 25x100 feet. Such a place is 
at present not to be had; those of that 
size rent for $3,500 and upward and 
are occupied. On a street crossing 
these main thoroughfares such a place 
can be had for almost one-half this 
rent, and in point of convenience in- 
ternally much better than the principal 
streets afford. 

Now, the question is, would not one 
of these stores on a crossing street be 
as good for the retail piano trade as the 
store on the Twenty-third street of this 
city, everything considered? The ev- 
ery thing considered may be included 
in the following: 

People look at the papers when_ think- 
ing ot buying pianos; hence it is nec- 
essary to advertise well in the papers. 
When thinking of buying, they think 
of makes of pianos whose names are 
familiar by reason of advertising in 
various ways, consequently they will 
go to look at a “Jones” piano if they 
have to go on a side street. Very few, 
if any, drop in and buy a piano because 
they see it in a window as they do 
other goods. A noisy street is against 
one in trying a piano. The sales of 
pianos are divided between two classes 
of purchasers: the one class that buys 
a piano because of its reputation (sup- 
posed or real) and the other, the 
smaller class, that buys any kind of a 
piano because it is very cheap. 

I might compare it with the bicycle 
trade in this respect; certain makes will 
be sought for if properly advertised 
and not sold in actually inaccessible 
locations, while others are bought with- 
out reference to make or reputation 
simply because they are cheap. 

Reputation of the piano, the ‘good 
word” of persons who have bought, the 
influence of teachers for the sake of 
a commission, all strengthened and sup- 
ported by liberal newspaper advertising 
and circularizing—these things being 
such active forces in the piano trade, 
is it not a reasonable deduction that 
the retail piano trade can be done as 
well on a side street as on the principal 
thoroughfare of a city? 

This is the principle in general upon 
which I seek advice. 

In my particular case I am on the 
chief street in the city, under a heavy 
rent and crowded for show room. 
stock does not show up well and m 
window is too small to do much good. 
I can save 20 per cent in rent by going 
on a side street (only a few doors from 
this thoroughfare) and secure a large, 
attractive store ware my stock will 
look and sound well 

Now, I have written at some length 
in the hope of presenting the matter 
clearly, and as the piano trade is not 
referred to in your paper very often, 
I believe the solution of this problem 
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will interest many besides myself if 
you will take it up. 

Of course, for obvious reasons, I 
should not want my name or city men- 
tioned. 

I sincerely hope you will give this 
space and reply to it. 

Yours very truly, D..G. ®B. 


In looking at any business mat- 
ter it is necessary to consider the 
kind of business and results de- 
sired before any intelligent decis- 
ion can be reached. 

While the suggestion made in 
this department some time ago to 
get your store on the best possible 
street is true in all cases, it is not 
always true that the most crowded 
street is the best for every busi- 
ness. 

A dry goods store, if possible, 
must be right in the thick of the 
dry goods business. 

However, I would not advise a 
man in the piano business to locate 
in the dry goods section and oc- 
cupy a store that would be better 
suited for a dry goods merchant. 

The difference in business will 
naturally suggest to the wise mer- 
chant the difference that there 
ought to be in the location of a 
store. 

Upon the case as presented I 
should think my _ correspondent 
would do better to save the 20 per 
cent in rent and go to the larger 
store although it is located on a 
side street. 

x * * 

I believe it is a good plan for 
any publication to do all it can to 
help its advertisers in the prepara- 
tion of intelligent matter. 

A good advertisement in a good 
paper is much more likely to pay 
than a poor advertisement, even 
if the paper is good. 

The thing that a publication is 
interested in, or ought to be inter- 
ested in, is to make the use of its 
space profitable to advertisers. 
The more profitable it is to adver- 
tisers, the more they are going to 
use it. 

The American Machinist do as 
much for their advertisers in the 
matter of assisting them to pre- 
pare copy as any other trade paper 
that I know about. 

In one of the issues of the 
American Machinist some time 
ago the following advertisement 
appeared, which I presume was 
written by one of the officers of 
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the company to explain his idea 
of assisting the advertiser: 


THE OLD MAN’S SERMONETTES. 

Wuo’s Wuo. 

So many people compliment the Old 
Man on the make-up of the advertising 
in the American Machinist that he takes 
this opportunity to confess. 

He believes in giving men credit for 
good work done and dislikes to take 
a compliment that belongs to another 
and smile and say nothing. 

That’s stealing. 

When the present management tried 
to get advertisers to change their copy 
every week it couldn’t be done—people 
were too busy. 

The Old Man offered to write the ads 
for one concern himself. In six months 
he was writing the ads for twenty con- 
cerns. 

Coming prety thick. 

Then Mr. Leignton Donnell, now 
Secretary of o Company, was _ put 
to work on the ads, and he did so 
much better than the Old Man that in 
a few months he was writing pages ev- 
ery week. 

Too thick yet. 

Then the Old Man commenced to look 
for a professional and found one in 
John A. Kershaw. Mr. Kershaw was 
the advertising writer for a large mer- 
cantile house in another city and wrote 
some mechanical ads that called out 
comment and compliment in papers de- 
voted to advertising. 

We adopted Mr. Kershaw. 

He devotes all his time to helping 
American Machinist advertisers turn 
out better paying ads. Mr. Donnell 
and the Old Man both take a hand to 
help out once in a while. 

And the American Machinist she pays 
the freight—this service costs nothing 
extra. 

Mr. C. P. Day is our Eastern mission- 
ary and Mr. John McGhiegoes up against 
the benighted in the West. These men 
know a lot about advertising—its value, 
its cost, its effectiveness. They can ~ 
you good advice about getting 2. 
ad or two for a starter. But, Pron 
you, they can’t write ads week in and 
week out for sour apples; don’t ask ’em 
to. We want them to go into the high- 
ways and byways preaching the gospel 
of the American Machinist. Every man 
to his trade. These men are preachers; 
they don’t put pews in the church, play 
the organ, buiid the fires or sweep out. 

Send your electrotypes, —— 
catalogues, etc., to this office, wit 
plain letter telling about what you want 
to accomplish and we will submit some 
suggestions of what we consider good 
advertising—good context, good typog- 
raphy. We have no panacea for all 
advertising ills—don’t give the same 
medicine to each patient. Your case 
is considered by itself. 

We can’t improve one and two-inch 
ads much, but advertisers using 250 
inches or more during one year can 
get better results nine times in ten by 
letting us help. 

Each man to his trade—the American 
Machinist shop has good men for all 
the trades, whose combined work is 
that erent product of this century— 

ood Advertisin 
- » Tue Op Man. 
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Butialo Review 


is the only 





Newspaper in Buffalo 







that has a double value to its readers, 
The general public wants it for its 
complete foreign and local news; the 
business public reads it for its exclu- 
sive features. The only newspaper 
publishing New York Sun telegraph 
news; the only newspaper publishing 
county transcripts and court calendars. 



















Complete, 
Enterprising, 
Fearless. 





Largest 2-cent circulation. Reaches 
the representative people of Western 
New York. Best medium for staple 
goods. 








Eastern Agency: THE BuFFALO REVIEW Co.,, 
Ww. E. SCOTT, ; 
150 Nassau Street, New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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How much dead wood is there 
in your list? 

Are you using some worthless 
or nearly worthless space? 

Are you paying the right 
price for the good space ? 

For $25.00 to $250.00 (ac- 
cording to the length of your 
list) I will tell you whether or not 
you are paying for dead wood- 
whether or not you are paying 
the right prices. 

I'll tell you the real net. 


Your communications will be confidential, of course. 


Charles Austin Bates, 


Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


Chicago: Marquette puilding. 
Detroit: Majestic Buil 
Buffalo 176 Prospect 4 
Boston: 186 Devonshire St. 
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ALL EYES ON BUFFALO | 


| WATCHING THE PROGRESS OF | 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION | 








It’s just so on a Street Car— 
All Eyes are on the Little Ads, 
Watching the Progress of the 
Progressive Merchant. 


Over one-half of the population 
of the United States and two- 
thirds of the population of Can- 
ada, to say nothing of foreigners, 
will be traveling in and out of 
Buffalo during the next year and 
a half. The advertising in all 
Street Cars running in and out 
of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Lock- 
port and ‘Tonawanda is con- 
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Telephone, Seneca 1810. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Written by Walter B. Sanders, Nunda, N.Y. 
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